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REGIONAL PARLIAMENTS 


by Mecan Lioyp GEoRGE 


EASURES of self-government of widely varying kinds 

are being put into effect in the British Commonwealth 

and Colonial Empire today. They take their form and 
colour from their native background. In common with the 
British Constitution they owe little to logic. The recognition 
by the Republic of India of the Queen as head of the Common- 
wealth is an example. 

It is not surprising that, with its long parliamentary tradi- 
tion, Britain should be initiating new systems of self-govern- 
ment to meet needs as varying and diverse as those of Central 
Africa with its population of six million Africans and 170,000 
Europeans, or Malaya with nearly three million Malays, two 
million Chinese, and a minority of Indians and Pakistanis. 
What is surprising is that whilst Britain is blazing new trails in 
these territories, so little change should be taking place at 
Westminster to adapt the Mother of Parliaments for her role 
in the modern world. 

Parliament is overburdened. Members are overworked. 
The number of days on which the House sits during the session 
is not now so very much greater than in the past. Between 1905 
and 1944 the average number of sittings during a session was 
145-5, and the average length of a sitting was 7 hours and 
38 minutes. In 1953 it increased slightly to 8 hours and 30 
minutes. But the strain on members of Parliament arises not 
so much from the length of hours during which the House is 
sitting, but from the extra burdens which now fall upon them. 
Their day now begins in good earnest at breakfast time with 
the daily mail, which is extremely heavy. Constituents write 
about anything and everything, and they have so many more 
matters about which to write than ever before. Politics have 
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forced their way into the homes of the people at every point, 
and in consequence the M.P. has become welfare officer as well 
as general consultant. At 10.30 there are committees or party 
meetings. At 2.30 in the afternoon the House begins its sitting. 
And somewhere during the crowded day the vast correspon- 
dence has to be attended to, and visits on behalf of constituents 
have to be paid to Ministers and Government Departments. 
In addition members have the important duty of keeping in 
touch with public opinion in their constituencies and in the 
country as a whole, as well as with events at home and abroad. 
This duty, if properly discharged, entails visits to other 
countries, to international conferences, and to foreign Parlia- 
ments. Membership of the House is, in short, a whole time job. 
Until recently it was possible for members to do their duty in 
the House and to their constituents and to carry on with their 
professions or business activities. It is now becoming increasingly 
difficult, and the danger is that the House of Commons may 
become largely composed of professional politicians. Such a 
change in the character and composition of the House would 
be against the grain of the British parliamentary tradition. 
This congestion of business at Westminster is no new prob- 
lem. At intervals during the last hundred years, committees 
have been appointed to consider changes in the practice and 
procedure of the House of Commons to enable it to cope with 
the increasing demands of official business. The last enquiry 
was made by a Select Committee in 1931. Experienced 
parliamentarians and officials of the House were called in 
evidence. Almost without exception, they testified to the need 
for change, although they were not agreed on the methods. 
They differed in their views on the function of Parliament, 
some believing that its first duty was to constitute a national 
forum where questions of great moment should be debated, 
others giving pride of place to its function as a legislative body, 
or an assembly whose first duty was the control of expenditure. 
Since that Committee reported, the pressure of parliamentary 
business has been intensified; the amount of industrial, social, 
economic and foreign matters with which the House has to deal, 
has increased a hundredfold. The House used to adjourn in 
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August, and did not meet again until after Christmas. It still 
adjourns in August, but with unfinished Bills on the stocks, 
vital questions undebated, and with business blocked in a 
traffic standstill which stretches right through to November. 
There is so much detailed work, and so little time in which to do 
it, with the result that much that should be done is left undone. 
What is even more serious is that parliamentary days are so 
cluttered up with domestic chores that there is never enough 
time to discuss Commonwealth, colonial, and foreign affairs. 
Last June, the House of Commons held its first general debate 
on colonial affairs since 1952. In the past year there have been 
only eight debates on colonial topics, three of them occupying 
only half a day each, with an adjournment debate on Tan- 
ganyika lasting one hour for full measure. 

The separate nations of the United Kingdom also have 
their own distinctive problems, which demand the attention 
of the House of Commons. How do they fare under the present 
system ? Northern Ireland has its own Parliament to deal with 
purely domestic affairs. Scotland, with a separate legal system, 
has many of its own Bills, and several days as well for the 
consideration of Scottish matters. Wales, on the other hand, 
has an official ration of one day a year, that is, six and a half 
hours for the discussion of special Welsh problems, which 
cover agriculture, coal, health, housing, transport, and indus- 
try. Such debates are, of necessity, inconclusive and ineffective. 

In these circumstances, it is becoming increasingly urgent 
that steps should be taken to relieve the pressure of work on 
Parliament. Several solutions were put forward by various 
witnesses to the Select Committee in 1931. Some proposed an 
extension of the use of committees on the foreign or municipal 
system. Others thought that no committee stage of a Bill 
should be taken on the floor of the House. Sir Horace Dawkins, 
then the Clerk of the House, and others, suggested that the 
system of standing committees should be abolished, and per- 
manent departmental committees established. Sir Winston 
Churchill was in favour of “‘very considerable changes in the 
direction of devolution to local bodies much larger in scale than 
any that exist, or almost any that exist, in the country at the 
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present time”; and also of an “economic sub-Parliament”’ 
which would guide and aid Parliament in commercial and 
financial questions. Federal devolution was favoured by many 
as the only adequate solution if the efficiency of the parliamen- 
tary machine was not to be impaired. This proposal commended 
itself to several experienced witnesses, including my father, who 
thought that a large amount of parliamentary time was oc- 
cupied with questions that could be dealt with in Wales or 
Scotland, and that devolution of such matters would undoubt- 
edly enable Parliament to do its work better. 

This view has gained ground since then, particularly in 
Scotland and Wales. There is, of course, nothing novel in the 
federal system. In the Commonwealth it is the rule. Britain is 
the exception. There are provincial or state legislatures in 
Canada, Australia, in the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, 
as well as in the forty-eight states of the U.S.A. A federal 
system for Britain would have to provide for separate Parlia- 
ments for three of the four countries of the United Kingdom 
(the Irish Free State is a Republic, and Northern Ireland has 
had its own Parliament since 1920). The Constitutions suggested 
for Wales and Scotland are based largely on the model which 
has worked for over thirty years with so much success in 
Northern Ireland. The Parliaments would be elected by the 
peoples of the respective countries, “‘and would function in 
accordance with the functions and rules of parliamentary and 
local government, which are already so fully developed and so 
widely understood in the United Kingdom”’. 

As in the case of Northern Ireland, the allocation of powers 
would be divided into three; first, the powers reserved for the 
United Kingdom Parliament: the Crown, foreign, colonial and 
Commonwealth affairs, peace, war, and neutrality, customs 
duties and tariffs, and armed forces. Certain powers would be 
shared between the United Kingdom Parliament and the 
Parliaments of Scotland and Wales, covering such matters as 
currency, coinage, postal, telegraph and telephone services, 
docks, harbours and electoral law. The powers transferred to 
the two Parliaments would include agriculture, fisheries, fores- 
try, education, health and housing. 
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What would be the financial position? There is no simple 
relation between wealth produced in any part of the United 
Kingdom and the tax paid there. For instance, before national- 
ization, anthracite was produced in South Wales, but income 
tax on any profits made from the mining was paid from the 
headquarters of the colliery in London. The plan most favoured 
isthat already working in Northern Ireland where thestandard of 
public services is maintained in parity with that of the other 
countries of Great Britain. Most taxes are levied by the United 


Kingdom Government, and the amounts of the regional con- 


tribution and what is called the imperial contribution are 
decided by a joint Exchequer Board made up of the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom Treasury and the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Finance under a Chairman appointed by 
the Crown. 

This Constitutional change has usually been urged, as I 
have said above, because it is necessary to relieve the pressure 
of business in the House of Commons, i.e., for the sake of the 
United Kingdom Parliament. But it is no less necessary to 
secure the proper handling of Welsh, Scottish, and English 
affairs. No one who has seen the Northern Ireland Parliament 
at work can doubt that the system has worked extremely well; 
there could have been no solution of the wider Irish problem 
without it. No one who has seen a Scottish day at Westminster 
can resist the feeling that the present system works badly for 
Scotland, and that the sprinkling of Scottish members who sit 
in the House ought to be sitting in Edinburgh instead. The 
interest aroused in Wales or Scotland would be incomparably 
greater, the effort given to the solution of their acute social and 
economic problems far more sustained, if their own public 
were watching their own Ministers, from their own Gallery, in 
their own capitals, day by day. This is democracy as it ought 
to work through representative parliamentary institutions; 
and ‘Welsh Days” and “Scottish Days” at Westminster are 
very far from the ideal. 

The arguments used against the creation of Parliaments for 
Wales and Scotland are mostly based on doctrinaire theorizing, 
and on a vague fear that the status of members of the United 
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Kingdom Parliament would somehow be impaired. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. When the United Kingdom 
Parliament has more time to deal properly with the great affairs 
which it would still control, the respect in which its members 
are held would steadily increase. The creation of Welsh and 
Scottish Parliaments would evoke a national pride, and satisfy 
a national longing, which has been made manifest in the 
petitions which have been organized in both countries with a 
considerable measure of success. 

All the evidence goes to show that some action will have 
to be taken to relieve the pressure on Westminster. Mr. Attlee, 
the Leader of the Opposition, gave expression to a widely held 
view when he pointed to “the very great danger of our 
democracy becoming too remote from the people, because of 
the size of our local government and national units.”” With the 
exception of Japan, and the state of Uttar Pradesh in India, 
Great Britain is the largest administrative unit of population 
under a single democratic government. The other states, 
except France and Italy, have either small populations, or 
federal constitutions. We shall, no doubt, according to our im- 
memorial tradition, evolve some characteristically British way 
of meeting the demands of the second half of the twentieth 
century upon our parliamentary machine. 
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BRITISH CARIBBEAN FEDERATION 


by Pour Hewirt-Myrinc 


HE year 1955 is a decisive one in the movement towards 
federation in the British West Indies. 


The modern history of this movement begins with a 
conference in Montego Bay, Jamaica, in September, 1947. 
If even the barest facts of the present situation are to be re- 
counted, it will not be possible to take more than a glance at 
one or two of the attempts to bring some at any rate of the 
individual island colonies within the orbit of a central govern- 
ment that were made before that date. 

In 1763, the islands captured by Britain during the Seven 
Years War were combined in a Government of Grenada, but 
the experiment was a failure. Different groupings and re- 
groupings followed; and a proposal to link Barbados in a 
federation with the Windward Islands in 1876 was greeted 
with such general uproar that “‘federation”’ was for long used 
in Barbados as a term for a free-fight—and indeed still is, to a 
limited extent, for the ““Bajans”’ are a tenacious people. 

Lord Halifax, then Major Edward Wood, visited the West 
Indies as Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 
1922 and stated that the establishment of West Indian unity 
was likely to be “a plant of slow and tender growth”. He 
added: “If any advance in this direction is to be achieved, 
it can only be as a result of deliberate demand of local 
opinion’’. Such a demand remained conspicuously lacking for 
many years. If “local opinion” is meant to include the man and 
woman in the cane field, it is lacking still, for federation is 
not a burning issue among the West Indian public at large 
even now, though, with the present greatly accelerated tempo 
of events, it is becoming more so with every passing week. 

The Royal Commission that visited the West Indies in 
1938-39 described political federation as “the end to which 
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policy should be directed”’, and recommended that “‘a practical 
test of the advantages of federation should be made by com- 
bining the Leeward and Windward Islands in one federation 
on the lines of that existing in the former group”; and a 
conference was held in St. Kitts, in the Leewards, at the 
beginning of 1947 which recommended, with a few dissen- 
tients, that a Leewards-Windwards federation should be 
established. But before the end of the year the plan had, in 
effect, been submerged in the wider project that has been 
under discussion ever since. 

The genesis of the Montego Bay Conference is to be found 
in a circular despatch dated 14th March, 1945, from the late 
Colonel Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in the United Kingdom National Government. It was 
addressed to the Governments of all the colonies that lie in 
and around the Caribbean, including the Bahamas, which 
are often not included in the “British West Indies” in current 
usage; and to British Guiana on the north coast of South 
America and British Honduras in Central America, which 
often are. It was suggested that the issue of political federation 
should be debated in the Legislatures of the colonies con- 
cerned, and that if they declared themselves ‘‘in favour of the 
aim of federation”, the “means whereby proposals could be 
drawn up for such closer association between the West Indian 
colonies as may prove immediately feasible’”’ should be con- 
sidered—perhaps at a conference to be held in the West Indies 
or in London. 

The Bahamas displayed no interest. Their economy is 
based to an overwhelming extent on the spending-power of the 
American tourist; and the colony has taken part only inter- 
mittently and in specialized connections in the regional 
activities of the other British islands, from which in any case 
it is geographically separated by Cuba and Hispaniola to the 
south and east. The remaining colonies accepted the suggestion 
of a conference, which was finally convoked, not indeed by 
Colonel Stanley but by Mr. Arthur Creech Jones, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in the Labour Government which 
succeeded the National Government in Britain, who travelled 
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to Montego Bay to take the chair. Technically, the conference 
was summoned to consider “closer association”. But it soon 
became in ordinary parlance the ‘‘Federation Conference”. 

The colonies represented at Montego Bay were: Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago (which form a single colony) and the 
Windward Islands. Although the Windwards share a single 
Governor, they consist in fact of four separate colonies— 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica. The Leewards, 
though divided into four “residencies”, constitute a single 
colony—a miniature federation which, at the time of writing, 
is in the process of being dissolved. At Montego Bay, each 
of the four Windward colonies was represented by a single 
delegate: the other colonies sent three each. All the delegates 
were members of their respective Legislatures, and to that 
extent genuinely representative of West Indian opinion. In 
1947, however, only Jamaica and Trinidad had full adult 
suffrage, though the property or other qualifications for voters 
in the remaining colonies allowed a widespread suffrage. 
Today, universal general suffrage prevails. 

Many of the leading political personalities of the West 
Indies were at Montego Bay; and some of them, such as 
Mr. (now Sir) Alexander Bustamante and Mr. Norman 
Manley of Jamaica, Mr. Grantley Adams of Barbados, and 
Mr. Albert Gomes of Trinidad, showed how they had won 
their reputations as orators among peoples by whom oratory 
is much esteemed. It was widely predicted that the conference 
would break down within two or three days—probably as a 
result of a clash between Mr. Gomes, then and now an ardent 
advocate of federation, and Mr. Bustamante who was under- 
stood to be against it. It did not do so. Indeed, it scored a 
quite remarkable success. 

The first and sixth resolutions of this conference were all- 
important. 

In the first, the conference recognized ‘“‘the desirability of a 
political federation of the British Caribbean territories” and 
accepted “the principle of a federation in which each constitu- 
ent unit retains complete control over all matters except 
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ice those specifically assigned to the federal government’. 
on There was one ominous reservation. The British Guiana 

delegation said they had no mandate from their colony to 
Os, accede to it and could go no farther than undertake, upon their 
ds, return, to make known the views of the other delegates. British 
he Honduras made no formal reservation. But one of its delegates, 
zle Mr. W. H. Courtenay, declared in one of the best remembered 
— speeches of the conference that his country would have to be 
ds, “wooed” if it was to be persuaded to membership in any 
zle federal government. 
1g, As to the second part of the resolution, there has been no 
ch swerving from the principle that if any West Indian federation 
zle were established at all it would have to be one in which the 
tes unit governments retained residual powers—a federation, that 
lat is to say, on the lines of the Australian, as opposed to the 
In Canadian, system. 
ult The sixth resolution called for “‘the immediate constitution 


ers of a Standing Closer Association Committee” made up of 
ze delegates appointed by the colonial legislatures,. with a chair- 

man and secretary appointed by the Secretary of State. This 
est committee would study the assimilation of the fiscal, customs 
as and tariff policy of the colonies concerned, and of their legis- 
an lation; and the unification of their currency and their public 
nd services. Above all, it would make recommendations on “‘the 


on form of a federal constitution and federal judiciary most likely 
ry to give effect to the aspirations of the peoples of such territories’’. 
ice A unified currency now exists in the Eastern Caribbean 
a colonies, including British Guiana (Jamaica and British Hon- 
nt duras have retained their own systems); and other of the 
T- Montego Bay resolutions—some of them of considerable im- 
a portance—have been implemented. But though valuable work 
has been done, and reports written, in these fields, no Customs 
l- Union has been established and there has been no unification 
of public services. Where integration on that sort of scale is 
fa involved, it has become increasingly obvious through the years 
nd that it would be full political federation or nothing. Often 
u- since 1947 it has looked as if it would be nothing. 


pt The Standing Closer Association Committee, which soon 
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became known as “S.C.A.C.”’, met on various occasions under 
the chairmanship of Sir Hubert Rance, then head of the 
Development and Welfare Organization, to which further 
reference will be made, and later Governor of Trinidad. In 
October, 1949, it produced its report which contained a 
blue-print for a complete federal governmental and judicial 
structure on the Australian model, and an “Exclusive Legis- 
lative List” of subjects reserved for legislation by the federal 
Legislature alone and a “Concurrent Legislative List” of those 
for which either the federal or the unit Legislatures would be 
responsible, with the former taking precedence in cases of 
inconsistency. 

The proposed “units” included British Guiana, British 
Honduras, and three of the four “‘Presidencies”’ of the Leeward 
Islands, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, and Montserrat (the place in 
the general scheme of things of the diminutive Presidency of 
the British Virgin Islands has yet to be determined). There 
would be a Governor General; a Council of State of fourteen 
members, the majority of whom would owe their position to 
the federal Prime Minister; a Senate of twenty-three members 
to which each unit would send two members, except Mont- 
serrat, which would send one; and a House of Assembly with 
representation varying between sixteen members for Jamaica 
and one from Montserrat. 

The “S.C.A.C.” report was debated, without indecent 
haste, in all the unit Legislatures; and British Guiana and 
British Honduras made it clear that they would have nothing 
to do with federation in any form, at least for the time being. 

The prospect thus became one of a federation without either 
of the two mainland colonies. There were many who would 
have said in 1947 that such an organization would be largely 
devoid of purpose. The mainland colonies and the islands 
formed, it was urged, two groups which complemented each 
other—above all in the consideration that British Honduras 
and British Guiana were the possessors of wide, open spaces 
and relatively scanty populations, while the almost universal 
picture in the islands was of far too many people on far too 
little land. 
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Time has considerably modified that view. It has been 
realized, notably from the work of the Evans Commission which 
reported in September, 1948, that though the spaces of the 
mainland colonies may be wide they are certainly not open— 
or not in any sense that would permit the transfer to them of 
surplus populations from the islands without the preliminary 
expenditure in development of very large sums of money. 
Federation in itself, with or without the mainland colonies, has 
seemed increasingly attractive to the island governments as the 
years have passed; and there always remains the hope, and a 
strong one, that if a federation of the island colonies is estab- 
lished and proves its worth, British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras will find it much to their advantage to adhere to it. 

The remaining Legislatures accepted the “‘S.C.A.C.” plan 
in principle but, in some cases, had amendments to suggest. 
Clearly, another conference would be necessary, and it was 
held in London in April, 1953. The “House of Assembly” 
became the “‘House of Representatives”, and various modifica- 
tions affecting the “Exclusive” and “Concurrent” lists and 
some other sections of the ““S.C.A.C.” report were agreed upon. 

Once more the plan went back to the Legislatures and at 
last the end seemed to be in sight. One serious stumbling- 
block became apparent. It concerned the question of “‘freedom 
of movement” of persons within the federation—a matter upon 
which Barbados, with a population of 220,000 and an area not 
much larger than that of the Isle of Wight, and Trinidad, 
fearful of being swamped by an influx of work-seekers from 
across the sea, took widely divergent views. Yet another con- 
ference was held, this time in Trinidad in March of this year. 
Against the odds, it succeeded. Both the Trinidadian and the 
Barbadian representatives showed real statesmanship and a 
settlement was reached—broadly on the basis of the removal 
of the subject of immigration from the Exclusive List, on which 
it had been placed by the 1953 conference, to the Concurrent 
one, on which “S.C.A.C.”’ had originally placed it. 

Throughout all these years, successive British Governments 
have made it very clear that the decision to federate or not lay 
entirely with the West Indian Governments. Now that the 
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colonies themselves have made up their minds to federate, the 
United Kingdom’s undertaking to support their decision can 
become effective. Financial assistance from U.K. funds 
towards the establishment of federation has already been 
promised and the United Kingdom Government has begun 
the next steps towards bringing federation into being. 

Since the end of the war, the chief regional influence in the 
West Indies has been the Development and Welfare Organiza- 
tion, a direct projection of the Colonial Office, which has its 
headquarters in Barbados. Its head is known as the Comp- 
troller, and he is assisted by a small group of expert Advisers, 
mostly senior officials, who are steeped in the conditions and 
problems of the West Indies under such heads as Education, 
Agriculture and Public Health. Originally established to 
advise on the expenditure of monies supplied to the Caribbean 
territories by the United Kingdom under Development and 
Welfare legislation, the Organization has gone about its work 
without fanfare; and through the years has succeeded in 
winning the confidence of political leaders and many others 
in the area. It has followed that, when matters of regional 
concern have had to be discussed among the different terri- 
tories, there has been a strong tendency to ask the Comptroller 
to hold the necessary conference and make available to it the 
services of whichever Adviser may be most concerned. 
Subjects from civil aviation to the sale of copra products have 
been debated at the Organization’s headquarters; and under 
its wing have come into being other bodies of almost wholly 
West Indian constitution—notably the Regional Economic 
Committee. 

Accordingly, there was nothing but satisfaction in the area 
when it was announced to Parliament in February that the 
present Comptroller for Development and Welfare, Sir 
Stephen Luke, would be appointed Commissioner for the 
Preparation of the Federal Organization. Three Commissions, 
which will deal, respectively, with the fiscal, civil service and 
judicial aspects of the problem are now beginning their work 
in the West Indies. 

The Reports of these various Commissions will be 
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considered by the West Indian and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments; and a revised federal plan will be drawn up in London. 
This plan must be considered by yet another conference of 
West Indian representatives who, it is hoped, will have full 
powers to act on behalf of their Governments. If this stage is 
safely passed, the legal experts will have to draft the necessary 
constitutional instruments and a Bill be brought before 
Parliament. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, has expressed the hope that the Federation 
will be established by 1957, and perhaps even by the end 
of 1956. 

Why have these colonies taken so long to federate; and why 
are they ready to do it now? An article as long as this one could 
be devoted to the topic. Here, attention can only be drawn to 
some of the main elements in these questions. 

One is that in the modern world there is a sharp limit to the 
size of a unit that, whether politically or economically, can 
stand alone as a self-governing community. Where the line 
should be drawn may be a matter of opinion; but it is certainly 
somewhere well above a small island of a few thousand 
inhabitants. A nation of three-and-a-half million people can 
hope to stand on its own feet and be of some account in the 
councils of the Commonwealth and the still wider world 
beyond. 

Allied with the conception of federation has been the 
steady growth of a regional, West Indian, feeling since the 
close of the war. Before 1947 it scarcely existed. The West 
Indies may not take up much space on a map of the world, 
but it is 1,000 miles from Trinidad or Barbados to Jamaica, 
as the crow flies, and 2,500 if one measures round the great 
curve from British Guiana to British Honduras. Before air 
travel became a commonplace, communications even between 
islands in fairly close proximity were very bad; and even now 
it is only a small proportion of the population that is able to 
afford a plane journey. 

Historical factors have helped to foster the growth of an 
intense insularity. Barbados and St. Lucia are only a hundred 
miles apart, but Barbados has been in no other hands than 
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British since its first settlement by Europeans, and St. Lucia 
has changed hands seven times. Such differences have left 
deep marks on the customs, thoughts and even the popular 
dialects, of the islands. The West Indies knew very little about 
one another before the second world war. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that they did not particularly like what 
little they knew. 

The recent years have seen a profound change. Air 
communications may have benefited only a few—but they 
have been the few that have been most able to influence the 
course of events. The part played by the Development and 
Welfare Organization has already been mentioned; and various 
regional conferences have brought together political leaders 
who previously had been known to one another by name alone. 

Economic factors have profoundly assisted the process 
of unification, and delegations have gone to London to 
discuss the marketing of sugar, on which the very life of the 
whole area depends, as well as other products, and have 
discovered in the process how deeply interdependent these 
Caribbean territories are. 

Finally, the administrative and other difficulties that occur 
when island colonies of identical interest and often in sight of 
one another, raise customs barriers against each other, differ 
in many particulars in legislation, and offer such varying 
terms of service to officials that any proper interchange 
becomes impossible, have become increasingly recognized. 

Like Votes for Women, Home Rule for Ireland, Welsh 
Disestablishment and many another issue that bitterly divided 
public opinion in the United Kingdom a generation or two 
ago, federation was bound to come to the West Indies sooner 
or later. 

Those of us who were among the handful of British 
officials who were at the Montego Bay Conference in 1947, 
and have followed with the keenest and most sympathetic 
interest the subsequent strivings of a nation struggling to be 
born, can only rejoice that now, at last, it is likely to be 
*“sooner’’. 
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ISRAEL’S PARLIAMENT 


by MosHe Rosetti 


perhaps, therefore, one of the youngest in the world, 

was nevertheless not without a background of quasi- 
parliamentary tradition. The nature of this background will 
perhaps explain the form which Israel’s parliamentary 
government has taken. Theodor Herzl, who founded the 
Zionist Congress, the deliberative body of the Jews of the 
world, in 1898, had himself been a political correspondent 
for an Austrian paper in the Palais Bourbon and the standing 
orders for the Congress which met every two years were 
considerably influenced by continental parliamentary proce- 
dure. Some of the members of the First Knesset had themselves 
been connected with parliamentary life in continental 
countries and thus, here too, the influence of their experience 
was felt. But over and above all this, the people of Israel, 
prior to the establishment of the State, had been under a 
British Mandate for almost thirty years and had followed with 
the closest interest British parliamentary life and it is therefore 
no accident that Israel’s form of government leans mostly 
towards the British model. Thus, in the development of its 
parliamentary life there has grown up a practical compromise 
between the British form of parliamentary government and 
the continental traditions which have survived. 

In the first place, the separation of powers between the 
executive and the legislature and the method of forming 
governments is entirely based upon the British model. The 
Transition Law which was one of the first to be passed by the 
Knesset contains the following clauses: 

Section 9: After consultation with representatives of the 

parties in the Knesset, the President of the 
State shall assign to one of the members of 
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the Knesset the task of forming a Government. 

Section 10: The Government shall be composed of the 
Head of the Government and a number of 
ministers from among the members of the 
Knesset or from outside. 

The question of the responsibility of the Government, its 
collective character, its accountability to the Knesset and its 
resignation when it no longer enjoys the confidence of the 
Parliament, is entirely based upon the British pattern; this 
original Transition Law has undergone certain modifications 
in the course of time as the Knesset learned by experience that 
certain of its provisions were impracticable, but it has formed 
the basis of Israel’s parliamentary government since its 
inception. 

I would not hesitate in saying that in the seven years of 
the existence of the Israel Parliament every modification and 
change which has been made either in its Transition Law or 
in its procedure has gone further and further along the British 
line. But the continental influence has remained and as 
indicated is a brake upon this process in two ways. Firstly, 
the method of election. Israel’s Election Law passed by the 
Provisional State Council, laid down a principle which has 
remained the basis of elections in Israel ever since. It is that 
the elections shall be “‘. . . national, secret and proportional.” 

The Knesset consists of 120 members all of whom are 
elected on nation-wide lists and the country is not divided up 
in any way into constituencies. This form of election must 
inevitably lead to a large number of parties. In the election 
which was held in 1949, it took only 5,300 votes to elect one 
member. It will readily be seen that small parties which would 
be unlikely to secure election in any constituency can readily 
muster the necessary minimum throughout the country, and, 
indeed, the First Knesset consisted of sixteen parties. Labour 
was divided into left and right parties; the religious parties 
were divided according to their economic outlook; and other 
parties on the basis of their attitude to foreign affairs. By this 
method no single party secured a complete majority and from 
that time until this, the Knesset has been governed by 
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coalition governments in various forms, but with the majority 
party, Mapai (the Israel Labour Party), always as the basis 
of the coalition. In the Knesset which has just dissolved, there 
was a coalition of the two main parties, Mapai and the 
General Zionists, with several religious groups, progressive 
parties and Arab groups added, which enjoyed a majority of 
80 per cent. of the total votes and has had an uninterrupted rule 
of two years. 

This factor must inevitably have an effect upon the 
attempt to govern parliamentary life in the tradition of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries for though the Government in its 
coalition form presents a single policy, the Opposition is by 
no means homogeneous and consultation between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition to fix the agenda of the house is 
hardly possible. How, then, is parliamentary business conducted 
in the Knesset ? The procedure lays down that the Government 
is responsible for the agenda of the Knesset. It thus becomes the 
initiator of most of the legislation. If any question arises as to 
the allocation of business or the conduct of the affairs of the 
Knesset, the matter is referred to a committee which is set up 
in the same ratio of members as is the house as a whole. Thus, 
the bulk of the work of the Parliament is controlled by the 
Government. But in order to provide for the needs of the 
private member, the following provision was made: the 
Knesset has five sessions a week, each one lasts approximately 
two and a half hours, the rest of the time being devoted to 
committee meetings. Every tenth session is given over to the 
private members and during that session members of any 
party may submit a motion, “to add to the agenda”’. This can 
take the form either of a motion to ask for a discussion on a 
matter of public interest (this may be roughly compared to the 
motion for the adjournment in the British Parliament), or 
it may take the form of a private Bill in which, in effect, the 
member having laid the Bill on the table of the house asks for 
leave to introduce the Bill in his name. The mover of either of 
these two forms of motions is given the right to deliver a five- 
minute speech in which he is expected to confine himself 
mainly to the reasons which led him to submit the motion 
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and the nature of its urgency. There is generally a reply by a 
member of the Government and the motion may then be 
dealt with in one of three ways: 

1. The Knesset agrees—in which case it is placed upon 
the agenda together with the motions and Bills of the 
Government; 

2. it may be referred to a committee for report; 
it may be completely rejected. 

This procedure gives the private member a place in the 
procedure of the Knesset which might otherwise be rigidly 
controlled by the Government. 

The second influence which operated upon the Knesset 
and which retarded the development of Anglo-Saxon proce- 
dure is the method of committees. It is indeed in this respect that 
the British tradition of parliamentary government differs 
from that of the continental for in the degree that power is 
shared with the committees, the rigid separation of powers is 
modified. The Knesset does indeed operate a system of com- 
missions or committees which are a familiar feature of conti- 
nental parliaments and to some extent the American Legis- 
lature. There are nine committees in the Knesset and they 
are all elected in the same ratio as is the Knesset as a whole. 
The functions of the committees are laid down as follows: 

1. To examine and amend and report on Bills referred to 
them by the Knesset which are reported to the House 
for final approval. 

2. To enquire into administrative matters and the working 
of the executive and report their findings. 

The committees are so divided that the subjects which fall 
within the scope of each committee are clearly defined and in 
theory a committee would be allowed to open a discussion 
on any of the functions of the executive, thus detracting from 
the power of the executive. Later modifications of the Standing 
Orders have, however, limited the powers of the committees 
and they can in effect now discuss matters which are referred 
to them by the Knesset as a whole and even then their 
functions are limited to presenting a report and laying it upon 
the table. Any subsequent action can be only at the desire of 
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the Government or the initiative of a private member. Thus 
the exclusive power of the executive and its responsibility 
only to the house as a whole is preserved. 

The function of the committee in relation to laws is a 
novel and interesting one and in the opinion of many has 
helped to produce a process of legislation which has effected 
considerable time saving. The following is briefly the process 
of a law as it goes through the Knesset. 

1. The Government, having prepared the Draft Law, 
publishes it in the Official Gazette and lays it upon the 
table where it must rest for forty-eight hours before the 
first discussion is opened. 

2. The first reading opens with an explanatory speech by 
the minister in charge, followed by a debate. The 
time allocated to the debate is laid down by a committee 
of the Knesset, and the time is divided between the 
parties in the ratio of their members. (There can be 
no fillibuster nor is there need for the use of a 
guillotine.) 

3. The Bill is then referred to the appropriate committee 
in which the entire discussion on the committee stage 
takes place. Members of the committee who have moved 
amendments which have been defeated may give 
notice that they will introduce the amendments when 
the Bill comes back to the Knesset. (The committee 
sessions are not public.) 

4. The Bill is brought back to the Knesset and the 
Chairman of the committee, acting as rapporteur, in- 
forms the house of the changes which have been made 
by the majority in the committee. The members of the 
committee who have reserved the right to introduce 
amendments as explained in the previous paragraph, 
then rise to introduce their amendments in speeches 
limited to five minutes for each amendment. A reply is 
given by the Chairman of the committee and the amend- 
ment is then re-voted. 

5. When all the amendments have either been voted down 
or accepted, the Bill in its new form is submitted to the 
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vote of the house and accepted in its entirety, and after 
signature by the President and publication in the 
Gazette, it becomes law. 

A brief examination of this process will show that it is 
comparable to the first, second, and third readings and report 
stage of the British House of Commons. 

The submission of Questions in the Knesset is very similar 
to the British counterpart. The first half-hour of every session 
is devoted to Questions. The member submits his question 
to the minister in writing who is required to reply within two 
weeks verbally from the rostrum of the Knesset. At the same 
time, the text of the question is distributed amongst the 
members. There is, however, a modification: one supple- 
mentary question oniy is permitted and that from the original 
questioner. In the course of the four years of the last Knesset, 
some 2,000 such questions were submitted and answered. 

The procedure of the Knesset has undergone many 
modifications and at a very early stage the Knesset wisely 
decided not to attempt to produce a complete system at one 
stroke but to move empirically and change and add in the 
light of experience. In fact, a decision was taken to this effect 
and incorporated in the Standing Orders of the Knesset. The 
decision says: 

(a) A question which concerns the debates shall be 
decided by the Knesset Committee. Any decision of 
this kind will become a binding precedent so long as 
no new Standing Order has been adopted. 

(b) The Knesset Committee is authorized to decide on any 
changes in the Standing Orders and any such change 
will serve as a precedent for the process of debate in 
the Knesset and will override previous decisions. 

(c) Should there arise any dispute on the interpretation 
of a specific clause or a specific provision of the 
Standing Orders, or a precedent during a debate in 
the Knesset, the Speaker will make a ruling and this 
ruling will be binding. Every member of the Knesset 
has the right to appeal after the meeting on the 
question of the interpretation which has been given 
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by the Speaker. This appeal will come before an 
interpretative committee of seven members which 
includes the Speaker of the Knesset and two of his 
deputies. 

It will thus be seen that procedure of the Knesset is now 
composed of provisions which have been prepared by the 
committee and confirmed by the Knesset itself and the series 
of precedents which have either been made by rulings of the 
Chairman or subsequently incorporated by the committee, 
which I have mentioned above. 

On this basis, Israel’s parliamentary life has undergone a 
process of growth, development and change which has created 
a stable and practical deliberative assembly. Despite the multi- 
party system which arises from the method of election it has 
enjoyed a steady parliamentary life for seven years. The last 
Knesset which has just come to an end went its full term of four 
years and for the last two years had a permanent coalition. 
There have been crises but they have always been overcome 
because of the elasticity of the system. 

One of the most positive features in its parliamentary life 
is the confidence enjoyed by the Speaker, the same person 
having occupied the Chair for the whole seven years and in 
fact in this Knesset was elected unanimously at the beginning 
of the term, an achievement not to be underrated in a Parlia- 
ment consisting of parties of so varied a character. 

The streamlined and model method of procedure which 
has been described above is of special importance in view of 
the magnitude of the legislative task which lies before this 
young Parliament. Israel inherited a complicated system of 
law. In the field of criminal law and civil law it has a system 
which was introduced during the Mandatory period and 
which is based almost entirely on British precedent; in land 
tenure and property it operates a number of archaic laws which 
have remained over from the Turkish days; in matters of 
marriage, divorce and personal status each religious denomina- 
tion is subject to the jurisdiction of its own courts. The 
problem of amendment and codification is probably a task 
for generations. The number of legislative changes which 
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have already been made is very considerable and great strides 
have been made towards the fulfilment of the task. The success 
of what has already been done is in a large measure due to 
the form of Government which has been adopted and which 
has won commendation from expert sources. Taking into 
consideration the diverse character of Israel’s population 
drawn as it is from so many parts of the world, there is every 
reason to be gratified with the form of democratic government 
which has been created and which looks as if it has become a 
permanent feature of the life of the country in an area in which 
true democracy has made little progress. 
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THE EAR OF HISTORY 1855. I 


by Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


T the ceremonies which marked the opening of Han- 
A« House on 13th December, 1949, Viscount Samuel, 
one of the most respected and wise figures in British 
parliamentary life said of Hansard: ‘It is the ear of history— 
always listening.” 

In the library at Hansard House where Lord Samuel 
coined this beautiful and expressive phrase (adopted I notice 
by H.M.S.O. as an advertisement!) there are many hundreds 
of volumes of Hansard. For a century and a half the ear of his- 
tory has been listening to the debates in Lords and Commons 
and recording what it has heard in their massive brown and 
blue volumes. It must be admitted that when it first started 
listening it did not record a complete account of all it heard and 
it was not until 1911 that the ear became official and verbatim. 
But long before that the reports are sufficiently detailed to 
provide the most avaricious student with an immense amount 
of material. A study of the volumes which cover the debates of 
a year in the middle of the nineteenth century must begin, if 
we take the period December 1854 to 1855 as an example, 
with the fact that they are four in number and that in each 
volume there are approximately 578,200 words. 

The purpose of this contribution to Parliamentary Affairs 
is to conduct the reader through this immense jungle of mater- 
ial and draw his attention to some contributions to history 
heard by the ear a century ago. The word history must be used 
with caution; perhaps it would be better to write that these 
volumes contain the stuff of history. By the use of a little 
imagination one can re-create from the speeches recorded in 
the columns of these volumes much of the atmosphere of the 
England of 1855. 

When Parliament was summoned in December, 1854, the 
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scandals of the Crimean War were beginning to arouse the 
nation. The war had begun in January, 1854, and by August of 
that year the Russian troops had been forced to abandon their 
offensive into the Principalities and against Turkey in Europe 
and had retreated behind the River Pruth. It can be main- 
tained with much reason that the main purpose of the war had 
been achieved by the Allies (France, Britain and Turkey), but 
not content with this they decided to invade the Crimea and 
strike a blow against Sebastopol, the naval base where Russia 
was building up a fleet for use in the Mediterranean. 

The task of tackling the Russian bear in his homeland was 
embarked upon without any appreciation of its formidable 
character and although an unopposed landing was made in the 
Crimea the Allies discovered that they were doomed to spend 
the winter engaged upon siege operations, and it was not until 
September 1855 that Sebastopol was captured. 

The Crimean War has passed into history leaving behind 
it memories, reports and legends of mismanagement on an 
epic scale of the desperate and disastrous charge of the Light 
Brigade, of the incredible valour and stubborn fighting on 
both sides in the soldiers battle of Inkerman and the endless 
assaults on the Redan and the Malekov forts, of Florence 
Nightingale and her lamp in the hospitals at Scutari. We 
will turn back down the path of time till we reach Volume 136 
grd series, of Hansard and read what the ear of history over- 
heard at Westminster a hundred years ago.} 

The Crimean War was at first a popular war and mid- 
Victorian England regarded Russia as an aggressive menace. 
Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer and did not 
at that time regard the Turks as unspeakable. Even so, one 
may detect a certain note of exaggeration in the language used 
by Lord Ashburton on 12th December, 1854, when he rose to 
second the address to the Queen’s speech. He appealed for 
national unity “in the prosecution of a noble cause” in which 
“no sex, no age, no station, has been backward in sacrifices. 
The old have brought their contributions, the young have en- 
listed, pauper schoolchildren subscribe their mite, noble 
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women, nurtured in luxury, have deserted their homes, their 
all, to attend hospitals in a barbarous land; the very criminals 
entreat to be allowed to starve themselves that the widow 
and the orphan of the soldier may be fed.” And what were the 
conditions in which were then living great numbers of the 
people to whom these fine sentiments were attributed ? 

A lurid light on this question was provided on 23rd January, 
1855, when Sir Benjamin Hall (Marylebone) asked leave to 
amend the Nuisances Removal Act. It came out in debate that 
in Newcastle in one area “‘out of 4,600 persons not 100 had 
right of access to any private necessary, and that more than 
nine-tenths of the population, besides the casual population 
of the shipping alongside, were wholly dependent upon a 
single public necessary.” 

“In another district, containing 3,000 inhabitants there 
was but one public and one or two private necessaries and 
15,000 families had no right of access to any private necessary.””? 
Sir Benjamin mentioned that he had recently visited a Court 
in the vicinity of Drury Lane. It contained thirteen houses and 
about 200 people. “In houses 2, 3, 4, and 5 the necessaries are 
large open holes sufficiently capacious for a man to fall into; 
they have risers of wood rails, but no seats. Fortunately the 
rails are fixed too high for children . . . in some houses there 
was a sewer running through the bedrooms. . . . In Charlotte 
buildings (Clerkenwell) the walls are full of large holes and 
light is visible through the roof ... goo persons occupy this 
(small) court.’’? 

Returning from a brief inspection of housing conditions 
which caused cholera epidemics to be annual occurrences, 
to the House of Lords in December, 1854, we find the 
Earl of Derby opening an attack on the Government. Referring 
to the medical blunders he quoted from a letter he had received 
from an eye-witness of what was happening at Varna when 
“night after night those dreadful graves were dug of an evening 
on the hill near Varna for the poor fellows sure to die in the 
course of the night.” 

Col. g2g. 
* Cols. 930-931. 
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The Duke of Newcastle, Secretary for War, did his best to 
reply for the Government but was forced to make a number of 
damaging admissions. He said: ““The noble Ear] alluded to the 
condition of the army, stating they were nearly in rags. This 
is undoubtedly the fact... the uniforms in which they left 
this country have been completely worn out.” But the Duke 
took credit for the fact that: “Additional suits had been sent 
out over and above those usually given which had been 
supplied gratuitously without any deduction to which the 
soldier is ordinarily subject . . . extra rations have been served 
out of all descriptions . . . and no deductions have been made 
for these extra rations.”? 

On the subject of the medical department the Minister 
said: ““When the war broke out, the French had an organized 
hospital corps; we had none, we had not even a code of hos- 
pital regulations. The whole thing had to be created de novo. ... 
That the charity of the country has been called into action by 
the insufficiency of supplies ... may be true, and the report 
that the stores wanted in the hospital at Scutari were at the 
bottom of the ship which was lost while those at the top were 
taken on to Balaklava, is but too true.. .’’? 

On the subject of the nurses the Minister said: ‘‘When at 
the commencement of the war, the practice of the French to 
employ female nurses in their hospital was spoken of, the 
opinion of the medical men was given against the employment 
of female nurses.” He went on to explain that this opinion he 
thought no longer valid. It had been based on the fact that: 
“in former times, nurses were found unsuited to the care of 
English soldiers because the women selected for that service 
were not, as now, women of education and of pious feelings . .. 
but women hired for the service, who, both at home and abroad 
grew callous and manifested a harshness... that rendered 
them unfit for the due performance of their duties.’’ 

Therefore the management of the hospital at Scutari had 
been entrusted to “Miss Nightingale and those ladies who have 

1 Col. 55. 
* Cols. 57, 58. 
* Col. 61. 
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so nobly stepped forward in the cause of Christian love.” 
These ladies, the Minister explained “have left comfortable 
and, in many instances, luxurious homes for the purpose of 
adopting a profession which is most distasteful to women of 
delicate minds.” He believed that: ‘‘more will be done through 
the instrumentality of these ladies to re-establish the efficiency 
of our hospital establishments than has ever been done by the 
medical men themselves . . .”+ Later in his speech the Minister 
gave the Lords assurances that every effort was being made to 
improve the equipment of the army. “I must however mention 
that we have not undertaken to carry this out ourselves. We 
are quite aware of the way in which Government undertakings 
sometimes fail in comparison with private enterprises.”” He 
then explained that private contractors called Messrs. Peto and 
Betts had been called in to do the job and had undertaken it 
on condition: “that we shall not derive one farthing of profit 
from the affair in any way...’ 

In a tribute to the army the Minister declared that the 
old theory “that men devoid of religion, of faith and of 
honour are the best fighters, has been refuted... our men 
fight as men never fought before and yet they have shown by 
their letters home and by their conduct in the camp that they 
are men endowed with the highest feelings of piety and religion 
and as little given to the commission of crime as any class of 
men in the Kingdom. ... They have shown much enduring 
patience. Nothing can be more touching than the remark of 
the stalwart soldier, lying wounded in hospital, on the arrival 
of the nurses—‘This is indeed like England. Now we know our 
country cares for us poor wounded soldiers.’ ’”» Concerning the 
conduct of the enemy the Duke said: “Our men have had to 
fight the savage and uncivilized Kafirs, but in no instance have 
they experienced such barbarism as with the Russian soldiers.” 

In a tribute to Lord Raglan, the C.-in-C., the Minister 
referred to ‘‘the divine calm” which prevails in Lord Raglan’s 
mind whether under a shower of balls or shocked by the news 
of the wreck of our transports.’ A further tribute was paid to 
1 Col. 62. * Col. 64. 

5 Cols. 68, 69. 
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Lord Raglan (born in 1788 he had lost his right arm at Water- 
loo but was seen on the next day to be learning to write with 
his left hand) by Lord John Russell when speaking on 15th 
December, 1854, in support of a vote of thanks to the Allied 
forces. When a member of Lord Raglan’s staff remonstrated 
with him for exposing himself to danger the C.-in-C. replied: 
“Don’t speak to me now; I am busy.” Lord Russell added: 
“There is nothing of epigrammatic wit... not perhaps of 
heroic sentiment in these words, but they were the words of an 
English gentlemen attentive to his duty.” 

The same speaker had something to say about alleged 
Russian-atrocities on the battlefield and after explaining that 
he was sure that they would not be contenanced by the 
Russian Emperor, he expressed the opinion that “the enemy 
we have to deal with, if they should ever obtain a dominion 
over any great part of Europe, would, instead of civilizing and 
improving, destroy the arts of peace and barbarize the prac- 
tices of war.” As a contrast he told how in the Peninsular War 
“after a battle was over, they (French and British troops) 
would meet on the banks of the same stream, with their cross- 
belts off, help one another and converse together in the most 
friendly manner....Such actions, Sir, are characteristic of 
civilized nations, and in such a spirit one would have hoped 
that this war in the nineteenth century would have been 
conducted.”’? 

In the debate Mr. Disraeli (Buckinghamshire) felt moved to 
say: “This is no common war, that will some day be covered 
with the dust of history . . . this is a war which will rank with 
those great struggles which produce not only historians, but 
poets... like those famous deeds of the Crusades.”’* It was 
however notorious that notwithstanding the eulogies bestowed 
upon the troops by Parliament, there were not enough of the 
noble and pious fellows to do the job and the troops which had 
gone to the Crimea were being decimated by sickness and 
disease. In order to remedy the defect the Government sought 
1 Col. 383. 

2 Col. 392. 
Col. 394. 
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power to enlist 10,000 Germans. This was not to the liking of 
the Earl of Ellenborough whose general opinion of the conduct 
of the war can be summed up by his words: “every military 
principle had been disregarded in the course of operations.” 

Lord Ellenborough wanted to know whether there would 
not be “‘a risk, that, having been armed, disciplined and clothed 
by this Government, they [the Germans] might transfer their 
services to the enemy whom they were paid to combat ?’’! He 
continued: “‘After all the great difference which existed be- 
tween the British and every foreign soldier was the sentiment of 
personal dignity which our constitution imparted to every man 
however lowly ... a sentiment not to be obtained under any 
other Government of Europe. The British soldier would con- 
sider any shrinking from his duty to be dishonour—he would 
be hooted by his fellow-townsmen, scorned by the women... 
what consideration was to be given to little German Princes for 
selling us the services of their subjects,”? an action which the 
noble Earl compared with the slave trade of the King of 
Dahomey. 

The Earl of Derby raised the question of a contribution 
from Canada. He said that he had noted with satisfaction that 
the Canadian legislature had voted £20,000 (to be divided 
between ourselves and the French) and for this he was grateful, 
but why should not Canadian troops be recruited from colonies 
who were practically independent and immune from debts 
and obligations to this country, colonies now enjoying un- 
paralleled prosperity and great wealth. 

In the course of the debate the question arose of difficulties 
to be expected because the German mercenaries “‘might 
not submit to the punishment inflicted upon English soldiers. 
They submitted to one which was very likely more severe, but 
still this was a difference’. Viscount Hardinge contested this 
view and remarked that: “As a very young man, I had the 
command of a Portuguese regiment and punished the Portu- 
guese under my command by blows with the stick or sword 
[since they were not subject to the British Mutiny Act] and 

1 Col. 430. 
* Cols. 432, 433. 
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yet I had not found that this method had been productive of 
any great inconvenience.””? 

The general reply by the Government to criticism was 
along the lines that thoughout her history Britain had employed 
mercenaries with excellent results and that it had been a 
general rule in Britain to use economic strength to hire 
auxiliaries when the nation was at war with an enemy such as 
Russia whose man-power was enormous. It was pointed out 
by the Government that in Marlborough’s Army, 18,328 were 
English and 21,672 were foreigners in English pay and that 
the Duke of Wellington had said that the armies of England 
were never composed of more than one third of the natives of 
this island. 

Whilst the Lords were debating the question of foreign 
recruits the Commons were discussing the Militia Bill which 
was intended to enable the Government to send the militia 
regiments on foreign service for garrison duties. On 18th 
December, 1854, a certain Colonel Sibthorp (Lincoln) received 
such a tart reply from Lord Palmerston who was then Home 
Secretary that the gallant Colonel retaliated in the following 
terms: “All I have to say is that the sooner he [Lord Palmerston] 
and his colleagues vacate the Treasury Bench, give up their 
salaries and repair to the seat of war, the better it will be for 
the country.”? 

On the 19th December the Duke of Grafton urged the 
Government to have a day of national prayer. One of his 
grounds for this demand was that: “We are not fighting with 
heathens, but Christians, and that ought to make us doubly 
careful to pray to God for the success of our arms.’ 

Lord Aberdeen in declining to adopt this proposal, tact- 
fully suggested that a form of prayer [such as the Duke wanted] 
for an indefinite duration might not be in accordance with the 
Act of Uniformity. But the Duke had his supporters, amongst 
whom was the Earl of Roden, who declared that the circum- 
stances of the country and the position of the army “called 
1 Cols. 452, 453. 

2 Col. 480. 
3 Col. 489. 
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loudly for special thanks to Almighty God for the wonderful 
victories in this horrible war’’.1 In proof of the need for prayer 
he quoted from a letter dated 1st December from an officer in 
the Crimea who said that he had not changed his clothes since 
16th September, that his shoes were so worn out that he was 
nearly barefoot and that the officers were lying in their tents 
in pools of water. 

Lord Campbell was for the Government and against the 
Duke. He thought that for the time being “prayer should be 
expressed in the closet and in family prayer”. He hazarded the 
opinion that: “Should a day of thanksgiving be appointed, 
before it [victory] actually arrived, it might please Providence 
to visit us with reverses.”” He thought it would be safer to wait 
“until peace should be restored by the decisive victory of our 
armies” .? 

The Earl of Ellesmere thought that the Battle of Inkerman 
deserved a prayer of thanksgiving. “It had been termed a 
fatal battle; but I cannot admit that it was so in any other sense 
than as a very bloody battle... the blood shed so profusely 
there had not been shed in vain.’’* 

When the Enlistment of Foreigners Bill was debated in the 
Commons interesting remarks were made which illustrate in a 
striking manner how views about nations can change in a 
century. Sir E. B. Lylton (Hertfordshire) who was against the 
Bill said that he conceded that in the Napoleonic wars the 
German cavalry “‘taught us how to charge and when to pull 
up. But times have changed. Surely since then we have learnt 
all that they could teach us”. He asked the House whether it 
was conceivable that: ““German officers could improve . . . the 
wondrous and steadfast gallantry of the Light Brigade.’ 

The speaker then indulged in a torrent of praise of the 
German people whom he seated hoped we should welcome 
as our Allies. 


1 Col. 490. 
2 Col. 492. 


3 Col. 493. 
* Col. 526. This was the famous charge of the Light Brigade from which 
there were 200 survivors. 
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“We have been indebted to them for noble lessons in the 
arts of peace. Every cultivator of literature and science must 
cherish a deep and grateful affection for the German people, 
. .. of which Prussia is one of the great representatives, there 
is so kindred a community of race, of commercial interests, of 
all that belongs to intellectual exchange, that it would seem to 
me monstrous, something out of the course of nature, if Prussia, 
the great centre of Germanic intelligence, Prussia with that 
glorious capital of Berlin, in which philosophy and science have 
ripened every thought that could most ridicule and abhor the 
fanatic pretences with which a mock crusader! would mask 
usurpation... that Prussia should affect to have no vital interest 
in a war that would roll back from the border of Europe the 
tide of a Tartar inundation... the supposition is prepos- 
terous!’’? But the speaker did not believe that it was by hiring 
German soldiers that the Germans in general, and Prussia in 
particular, would be induced to enter the war. 

Many warned the Government that it had better be careful 
how it tried to recruit Poles and Hungarians by appealing to 
their hatred of the Russians, or the Austrians would certainly 
not enter the war on the side of the Allies! Lord Stanley (Chester) 
opposed the Bill on the grounds that the Government had 
announced that: “‘War is now to be waged on higher and more 
humane principles than have hitherto prevailed and to hire 
mercenaries would be a retrograde step and ‘reduce war to a 
mere butchery’.’’8 

Viscount Palmerston speaking for the Bill stressed the 
enormous man-power available to the enemy: ““We have seen 
him bringing down division after division to the field of 
operations: 

‘Host impelling host 
The blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic Coast’.” 

Mr. Disraeli (Buckinghamshire) after congratulating the 
Government first on its sudden discovery that Russia was a 
great military power and secondly on the speed with which 

1 The Emperor of Russia. 
2 Col. 527. 
3 Col. 578. 
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they had passed the news on to the country, produced some 
evidence from the Duke of Wellington which threw a new light 
on the Iron Duke’s opinion of mercenaries. On 23rd April, 
1811, the Duke wrote: “I attribute the disposition of all for- 
eign troops to desert from our armies to the regularity of system 
and the strictness of discipline . . . their desertion is frequently 
inconvenient. . . . I am not desirous of increasing the number of 
foreign troops serving with this army”’.? 

And again in a letter of 1812 to General Craufurd: “In 
the part of the Army under my command called British, there 
are between 6,000 and 7,000 of them [foreigners] who desert 
whenever they can get an opportunity.” 

However when Lord John Russell came to reply for the 
Government he turned the tables on Mr. Disraeli by proving 
that in his quotations from the Duke’s correspondence Disraeli 
had stopped short of some passages in which the Duke had 
said: 

“The desertion is terrible, and is quite inconceivable, par- 
ticularly among the British troops. I am not astonished that 
the foreigners should go, as those who enlisted them for the 
Government have taken them in general from the prisons.” 

Speaking in this debate on 20th December, 1854, Mr. 
Cobden (Yorkshire W. R.) remarked that with the exception of 
the United States he knew of no other country which it was 
more foolish to invade than Russia and that the Government’s 
notion that they were to get their foreign recruits by “‘inter- 
cepting a number of German emigrants on their way from 
Hull to Liverpool” was a puerile dream. These emigrants he 
said were families and communities of labourers carrying with 
them their clergyman and their doctor “who have booked 
themselves upon the Rhine for Cincinnati and Buffalo or some 
other place in the Far West”’.? Was it likely they would be in- 
duced to change their destination to Sebastopol? He thought 
not. 

Mr. Alcock (Surrey E.) favoured recruiting the tribes of the 

1 Col. 596. 

2 Col. 615. 

* Col. 667. 
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Caucasus who had one rule and one desire which was to fight 
with anyone who was at war with Russia. 

On 22nd December, 1854, the debate turned towards the 
object of the war and Mr. Cobden made a very powerful 
speech showing that there was great confusion in the country 
as to its purpose. One theory was “‘that there is great danger 
from a growing eastern Power [Russia] which threatens to over- 
run the continent, to inflict upon it another deluge like that of 
the Goths and Vandals, and to eclipse the light of civilization 
in the darkness of barbarism’’.1 

Mr. Cobden pointed out that as Great Britain was situated 
“to the extreme west of a continent numbering 200,000 
million” and “‘if the theory is correct ... does it not behove 
the people of the Continent to take some part in pushing back 
that deluge of barbarism? . . . if we are to fight for everybody, 
those at least in the greatest danger will join us in resisting the 
common enemy”’.? 

He pointed out that there is a “wide distinction between 
the existence of a certain opinion in the minds of a people and 
a determination to go to war in support of that opinion . . . we 
were too precipitate...we rushed to arms with too much 
rapidity .. . are we to be the Don Quixotes of Europe to go 
about fighting for every cause where we find someone has been 
wronged ?” 

He filled several columns of Hansard with some critical and 
vivid comment on social and political conditions in Turkey 
and vices of a “‘nameless and indescribable character”’. 

Mr. Cowan (Edinburgh) supporting the Government in its 
proposals to enlist foreigners described himself as a countryman 
of “the noble Highland regiments... who were acquainted 
with every part of military tactics except that which they had 
never been taught—how to retreat”. He was saddened that 
the brave men of the Crimea should see ‘“‘a want of unanimity 
at home”. 

Mr. Vincent Scully (Cork Co.) thought the Emperor of 
Russia enjoyed the great advantage of “‘being his own executive, 
1 Col. 804. 

Col. 804. 
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able to carry on the war as he liked without being obliged 
to consult gentlemen of Lords and Commons... the whole 
Russian system was intended and calculated for universal 
conquest... the ultimate aim of Russia was the subjugation 
of all Europe”’.} 

Mr. Bright (Manchester) replying to charges that the Otto- 
man Empire was corrupt and in a state of collapse, contra- 
dicted various Government statements which had been made. 
He quoted from a letter from a high officer in the Crimea who 
referred to the Turks as rascals and useless brutes and added: 
“Half of us do not know what we are fighting for and the other 
half only pray that we may not be fighting for the Turks.” 

The House divided and the Bill was passed on 22nd Decem- 
ber by 173 to 135 votes. 

On 23rd January, 1855, there was an interesting debate 
about medals. The Duke of Richmond in pleading for more 
medals said: ‘‘What is the use to a private soldier of a Vote of 
Thanks of Parliament ?’? The Duke defended himself against 
the charge that he wanted people who had not been under fire 
to have medals and said he had always been against “‘the in- 
discriminate way” in which medals had been given for the 
battle of Waterloo. He told of a regiment in that battle ‘“‘whose 
name I do not wish to mention” some of whose men were sent 
with the wounded ‘“‘to the rear where the baggage was and 
then they amused themselves by looking into it”. They should 
not have had the Waterloo medal and indeed some of them 
(after a Court of Enquiry) did not get it. 

On 26th January? there was a debate in the Lords about 
the behaviour of the press in the Crimea and particularly the 
position of The Times special correspondent. The Times was 
exposing the blunders of the campaign. The Government ad- 
mitted that it had addressed a circular letter to editors asking 
them to be careful not to give information to the Russians. It 
was alleged that when The Times man had been (with other 
journalists) reproved by Lord Raglan he had on that occasion 
used “‘insolent and arrogant language” and said “che was under 

* Cols. 853, 854. 
2Vol. 136, col. 949. 
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no obligation whatsoever to observe secrecy and that he was 
sent there to report what fell under his observation”. 

On 26th January larger issues came to the front in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Roebuck (Sheffield) moved: 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
conaition of our Army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct 
of those Departments of the Government whose duty it has 
been to administer to the wants of that Army”’.? 

The debate occupies columns 979 to 1063 and 1121 to 1230, 
Mr. Roebuck had difficulty through ill-health in remaining on 
his feet as he moved the motion? which was based on the simple 
fact that “we have sent from these shores 54,000 soldiers . . . 
we have at present 14,000 men actually in arms before Sebas- 
topol and of these less than 5,000 are in a state of health. I 
want to know Sir, what has become of the 40,000 troops who 
have disappeared from the ranks of your Army ?” 


*x *x 


Whilst lecturing in Turkey last year on the British Govern- 
ment I made a pilgrimage to the cemetery at Scutari where 
many of the 40,000 rest amongst the cryptomeria in the shadow 
of the walls of the building where Florence Nightingale’s room 
is piously preserved by the Turkish Government. The in- 
scriptions on the tombstones answer Mr. Roebuck’s question 
of a hundred years ago. 


[To be concluded] 


1 Col. 979. 


2 “The Hon. member paused from evident physical weakness’’, reports 
Hansard. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 1955 


SOME IMPRESSIONS BY MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND OTHERS 


HERE has been a good deal of comment in recent years 

about the changjng conditions in a British electoral 

campaign. Today it is being said that broadcasting and 
television are changing the nature of elections; there are also 
varying opinions about changes which may or may not be 
nation wide in the attitude of the post war generation of 
electors to politics. Are they more or less interested, for example, 
in foreign affairs than were their fathers ? 

In order to place on record some first hand impressions of 
the last election, the Hansard Society asked a number of 
candidates of that election, all of whom have fought several 
elections during their political careers, to write for Parliamen- 
tary Affairs a short comment from an objective point of view 
on the question: 

“What differences, if any, did you notice in the 1955 election com- 
pared with previous general elections in which you have taken part?” 

S. K.-H. 
From Mr. Julian Amery, M.P. 


(Preston, N.) 


“It was the quietest election I have ever seen. 

“Meetings poorly attended. 

“Few questions—no heckling. 

“Almost no discussions on the canvass. 

“There was no great issue before the public. 

“Very little feeling, as distinct from thinking, on either side. 

“The Tories were confident throughout. 

“The Socialists judged themselves beaten before the 
beginning. 

“Although the poll was lower overall than in 1951, it was 
much higher than the apathy had suggested.” 
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From Sir Robert Boothby, M.P. 
(Aberdeen, E.) 


“My impressions of the election can be very succinctly 
given. 

“There wasn’t the same interest or enthusiasm as in 1950 
or 1951. My own meetings were very well attended, but this 
did not apply to neighbouring constituencies. They came 
rather in the mood that they go to the Kirk if the Minister has 
the reputation of preaching a good sermon. In consequence, I 
made my speeches more objective than usual—personal 
musings on the state of the world rather than party polemics, 

“They were definitely interested in foreign affairs, with 
which I dealt at considerable length. 

“My majority was good, in view of the fact that I had lost 
between 4,000 and 5,000 certain votes in the redistribution. 
But the total poll was substantially lower than in 1950 or 1951 
—roughly 18,000 against 8,000, as against 24,000 and 12,000. 
This was partly due to the fact that, in my own constituency, 
the result was regarded as a foregone conclusion. 

“My general impression was that those who voted had 
decided which way at a very early stage in the proceedings; 
and that a Conservative victory was thought, throughout, to 
be ‘in the bag’. If there had been serious doubts about the 
latter, there would have been a larger poll. The Gallup and 
Daily Express polls may have had something to do with this: 
and, by encouraging complacency, may not have done us 
much good. 


“So far as North-East Scotland was concerned, the party’ 


broadcasts made little impact; and TV none at all—although 
I have heard that, further south, Eden’s final appearance 
made a good impression. 

“Since my return to London I have been told that both 
the Conservative Central office and Transport House concur 
in the opinion that individual personalities, on both sides, 
played a larger part in influencing the voting than in previous 
elections. I find this encouraging.” 

* * 
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From Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. 
(Coventry, E.) 


“Though it was confidently predicted that television would 
dominate the election, I saw no sign that it had done so. Nor 
is it my impression that any of the radio broadcasts or tele- 
vision shows changed votes either way. 

“Though the newspapers regularly reported small attend- 
ances at public meetings, these reports, in my experience, were 
not accurate. What does seem to have happened is that the big 
central meeting, with a national speaker, was a flop for both 
parties in many towns. Perhaps this kind of meeting has been 
outdated by radio and television. But in my experience the 
smaller meetings in school halls, designed for the purpose of 
constituents listening to and questioning their candidates, 
were as well attended in this election as in any previous one 
since 1945. 

“T had expected the municipal elections to give a fillip to 
the General Election. Actually the reverse occurred. The 
British public seems to distinguish very sharply between 
municipal and national politics, and no real general election 
activity could be undertaken till after the municipals were out 
of the way. This meant that this year’s general election cam- 
paign did not really get going till ten days before polling day. 

“Whereas the influence of television and broadcasting was 
less than I expected, the influence of the press was considerably 
greater. The fact that most of the papers every day said that 
the campaign was dull and that the electorate was apathetic and 
indifferent undoubtedly had an effect. Indeed, the lift which 
every candidate waits for only occurred at the week-end before 
polling day. 

“In the West Midland area, where I spoke in a good many 
marginal constituencies as well as in my own, I thought I 
observed a new tendency for people under thirty and for 
young married couples, of whom one might have expected 
Labour sympathies, to be showing interest in Toryism. I 
should guess that the Tories have had significant success in 
building up the Young Tory organization, and I believe that 
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the full employment, which has continued since 1940, has 
helped them. 

“The fact that the national swing, which had been noted 
in ‘50 and ‘51, was not so regular this time was, in my experi- 
ence, explained by the absence of any clear issue. I do not 
think the national leadership on either side, with the possible 
exception of Sir Anthony Eden, did much to assist the local 
candidates. Each of us felt we were fighting a local campaign 
on our own and completely cut off. Thus my impression is that 
the efficiency of local organization, the personality of candi- 
dates and other local factors played considerably more part in 
this election than in either ’50 or ’51. A great national issue 
produces a national swing throughout the country. When that 
is absent, then local variations in polling take place. On the 
Labour side, for instance, it seems fairly clear that seats well 
known to be marginal had managed to sustain a far better 
organization between the elections and therefore succeeded 
better in maintaining their vote than places where there were 
large Conservative or Labour majorities and where it was 
difficult, therefore, to obtain voluntary work. 

“Everywhere I went, particularly in the West Midlands, 
the overtime of the man and the part-time work of the married 
woman had made the voluntary organization, on which the 
Labour party depends even more than the Conservative, more 
difficult than ever.” 


* * * 
From Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P. 
(Lincoln) 


“TI did not notice much difference between this election and 
the other three I have fought, except that this one was quieter. 
At first I took this as a sign of apathy but the poll in Lincoln of 
over 85 per cent. was not much below that of the 1951 election. 
I did not have many indoor formal meetings but those I did 
have were well attended. I had many questions from sixth form 
boys from the local Grammar Schools. On the whole they were 
good questions. I had more questions on local issues than I had 
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in previous elections. This is probably due to the fact that in 
the last few years I have emphasized local issues in my work as a 
member of Parliament. 

“Radio and television directly affected my campaign in 
that on the day after a broadcast the questions reflected the 
opinions broadcast. To that extent I found it prudent to know 
in general what subjects the principal broadcasts dealt with. I 
did not feel that there was any one issue which was paramount. 
I have always spoken during and between elections on foreign 
affairs and its economic aspects so I have always had questions 
on these matters. But I cannot say I had more such questions 
than at previous elections.” 


* * * 


From Mr. Joseph Grimond, M.P. 
(Orkney and Shetland) 


“I have spent the whole of the last four elections in Orkney 
and Shetland which are not very representative of the whole of 
Great Britain. I can make no claim, therefore, that my obser- 
vations apply to the whole country in general. 

“The election in which I found the greatest interest was the 
1950 election. In neither of the last two have I had meetings as 
large as those of 1950. Comparing 1955 with 1951 I did not 
find that public interest was very much changed except in a 
minor degree as regards the political broadcasts. 

“While the impression created by a political broadcast 
seemed to be still of some interest in 1955, I found that few 
people could give you any account of what had been said. 
There was no broadcast in this election which stuck in the 
public memory as did that of Dr. Hill in 1950. It is very diffi- 
cult to assess the effect of these broadcasts but my feeling is 
that while they contribute to the building up of a general pic- 
ture of the parties in the public mind very little notice is taken 
of what is actually said. 

“T find this general picture is the dominating factor in the 
election. The electorate get an impression that one party stands 
for the sort of things which they want to a greater degree than 
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others and for that party they vote. This is, to some extent, also 
true I think of personalities. Politicians in various parties who 
seem to be ordinary people writ perhaps rather larger than 
life—get the few extra votes which account for the success of 
people like Malindine in North Cornwall or de Freitas in 
Lincoln. 

“I found that the main lines of both national and foreign 
policy are taken more or less for granted. The electorate 
seemed to me to be interested in foreign affairs but not from 
the political angle. That is to say, is not sharply divided on party 
lines and I think there is a general feeling that perhaps the 
whole subject should not be treated as ammunition for 
political propaganda. 

“Labour workers seemed to have lost some of their en- 
thusiasm compared with previous years. This sometimes seems 
to result in some bitterness both about other parties and indeed 
about politics in general, which I do not think did them any 
good. The Conservatives did not seem to me to have aroused 
any great fresh enthusiasm but no one was prepared to give 
them the sack. 

“T think it is very possible that the general pattern of politics 
in this country is changing—indeed, it would be very surpris- 
ing if it were not. The slightly bewildered comments that one 
read after the election from politicians who found very small 
meetings or from political commentators who found little 
interest in such things as nationalization and de-nationalization 
show a decline of political fervour of the old type. But political 
fervour in a healthy democracy cannot be sustained the whole 
time and, indeed, there seems little reason to yearn for it when 
the country, as a whole, is very prosperous. It seems to me that 
we may be coming into a new era when politics will conform 
rather more to, say, the American or Canadian model, but I 
do not suggest that this is likely to happen either at all soon nor 
that we shall go the full way towards Transatlantic methods. 
Obviously at the moment politics are dominated by economics 
in this country and their future must depend a great deal on 
general prosperity and the trend in foreign affairs. 

* * 
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From Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P. 
(Dorset, S.) 

‘There was a definite change in the attitude of the electors 
of South Dorset. There was an almost complete absence of 
recrimination and ill-feeling and marked apathy towards 
electioneering methods and techniques, as distinct from the 
central issues in the campaign. I put this down to the short 
notice given for the election and the recently concluded local 
government elections. There was almost complete silence 
during the course of meetings, except for the eve of poll and 
the larger meetings. Few catch questions were asked: ques- 
tioners seemed to be deeply interested in a particular political 
hobby-horse of their own and careful answers were required. 
Questions were put chiefly on monopolies and cartels, on re- 
sale price maintenance, on Government action to arrest wild- 
cat strikes, on the eleven-plus examination in county primary 
schools, on purchase tax and post-war credits. There was very 
little interest in foreign affairs and the hydrogen bomb, or 
nationalization and controls. A number of questions were put 
privately at the end of meetings by the middle and professional 
classes relating to taxation, school fees, and inflation. 

“There seemed to me very little enthusiasm for radio and 
television, and indeed for this sort of aid to electioneering 
generally, including loudspeaker addresses, open-air meetings 
etc. There was deep interest in, and much appreciation of, the 
Prime Minister’s personal performance on the television at the 
end of the campaign. Attendance at meetings throughout was 
excellent, except for the very early evening meetings in the 
villages. There was no evidence ihat electors either stopped 
away from meetings to see the television, or came specially to 
meetings to see it where it was installed. In my opinion, the 
television programmes were too stilted and stage-managed. It 
would be better if television merely reproduced what was 
actually taking place in the campaign: for example, a meeting 
between a Cabinet minister or opposition leader and three 
generations of his constituents in a council house or miner’s 
cottage. This would eliminate the propaganda element which 
is already discounted by our enlightened electorate. 
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“The paramount issue in the election was the cost of living. 
The counter argument of accelerated earnings coming into the 
home was effective in the majority of cases, but it was impos- 
sible to classify those individuals and families to whom this 
argument made no appeal; and there must have been many, 
ranging from the middle classes with large responsibilities 
down to old age pensioners. 

“The character of the election was proof to me that the 
British people are now politically the most highly educated of 
any in the world. More old-fashioned if more zestful methods 
of campaigning seem to me to have no appeal. There is no 
place for the demagogue, except perhaps in special localities 
where prejudices and ancient loyalties are still rife.”’ 


* * 
From Sir Hugh Linstead, M.P. 
(Putney) 


“This election was much quieter than any of the other three 
post-war elections. The public generally were good tempered 
and there was no indication of bitter feelings such as were 
noticeable in 1950 and 1951. 

“The opposition stayed away from my meetings and there 
was no attempt at organized questions or demonstrations. 
Meetings were not as large as a few years ago but none were 
small and I had no feeling that sound or television electioneer- 
ing was keeping people away. I had five factory meetings, the 
three big ones being as lively as ever, the Communist cells 
using this as an opportunity for propaganda. 

“There was no outstanding issue which seemed to be 
agitating the electorate. The half-a-dozen subjects that re- 
curred in questions were all domestic ones—old age pensions, 
post-war credits, and so on. I do not think that my 1,000 in- 
crease in majority was due to any increased personal vote to 
myself: I would put it down solely to the national swing. 

““My own workers worked as hard as ever and I had plenty 
of enthusiastic support from young men and women. 

‘IT was at one time inclined to say that fewer people voted 
for me at this election because they took the result for granted 
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and that fewer people voted for my opponent because a num- 
ber of his old supporters deliberately abstained. It is however 
probably truer to say that fewer people voted for either of us 
because by and large they were reasonably content with the 
existing state of affairs and had no deeply-felt grievances which 
would lead them to vote against the Government of the day. 

“The result was quite significant nationally. But it was 
achieved with the minimum of popular excitement.” 


*« 


From the Rt. Hon. Lord Malcolm McCorquodale of Newton 

‘As I was not a candidate at the last election, I was able 
to spend my time visiting other constituencies, both in England 
and Scotland. 

“Apart from Epsom, East Grinstead and Chelsea, where I 
have special associations, I spoke at meetings in constituencies 
which Labour had held with fairly small majorities, and where 
one might expect that the fight would be keenest and most 
lively. I was able to visit no less than five such constituencies in 
the industrial belt of Scotland and the Clyde. The most notice- 
able difference between this election and any other with which 
I have been connected over the last eight elections was the 
almost complete absence of any serious heckling or interrup- 
tion during the whole of my tour; and I visited manufacturing 
cities and towns where usually general election meetings are 
noisy affairs. I should say that on the whole the attendance at 
these meetings was considerably higher than usual. But it was 
evident that the people who came to them, from all walks of 
life, came with the intention of listening, rather than for 
purely disruptive purposes. 

“My nicest election story was of the questioner at the back 
of a hall at a small meeting on a new Council Estate in the 
industrial belt of Scotland, who asked the Unionist candidate 
about his statement on prosperity in Britain in something like 
these terms: ‘What is all this talk about prosperity ? I have got 
no prosperity in my home. Why, when I was looking in the 
other night on my new television set...” At which point the 
whole audience burst into cheers and laughter. 
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“There is no doubt in my mind that broadcast and tele- 
vision has impressed more people with the importance of 
politics, and having heard or seen the chief people on either 
side at second hand, they are the more inclined to go and see 
and hear their own candidates personally. 

“And the other impression left in my mind from my visit 
was that the electorate in general seemed to be very well 
satisfied with the present state of affairs, and those people one 
might expect to have been keen Socialist supporters did not 
appear to be too enthusiastic for a change of Government.” 


* + 
From the Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, M.P. 
(Huyton) 


“The 1955 general election was undoubtedly a quiet one, 
though in my own division, as in certain others, a great deal of 
enthusiasm and excitement was generated in the days immedi- 
ately before polling day and particularly on polling day itself. 

“Television did not appear to dominate the election as 
much as had been expected, though again in my own division 
it was of more interest than in many others, simply because 
their own Labour candidate was one chosen to take part in one 
of the scheduled political broadcasts. 

“Foreign affairs seemed to play a relatively small part in 
the campaign, though of course references to the danger of the 
H-bomb and discussions of Colonial affairs and of world 
poverty, etc., were heard with respect and interest, particularly 
by party members and some floating voters. 

“The real issues were in home affairs. Here I suppose the 
main questions were the cost-of-living issue on the one hand, 
against the Conservative argument that a return to Labour 
government would mean ‘queues, restrictions, and rationing’. 
On the whole it was my impression those two pretty well can- 
celled one another out, and by the time polling day came the 
election was fought much more on personalities and on such 
issues as, for instance, an M.P’s record of service for his con- 

stituents than on social and economic questions. 
“The campaign was much slower getting under way than 
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in any previous election, and it is now clear that it is not pos- 
sible to keep a constituency at anything approaching fever heat 
for more than a week or ten days. In my division the campaign 
(apart from of course a great deal of time devoted to organiza- 
tion, election address, literature, etc.) did not effectively start 
until eight days before polling day. Public meetings were 
satisfactory, but slightly less well attended than in 1951 and 
previous elections. Because of the timing of the election it was 
hoped to have a good number of open air meetings, but on the 
whole bad weather led to their cancellation, and it is doubtful 
whether they would have been successful in better weather. 
Open air meetings tend to require a centrally organized 
division with a market square or other centre where large 
numbers of people are passing. They have little value in a 
suburban or housing estate division such as my own, though 
the hours of daylight enabled us to do a great deal more open 
air canvassing and street corner rallies. 

“In general, I would sum up the results, so far as I am 
able to form any impression from the constituencies I visited, 
as being due to a considerable degree of apathy, which was 
itself due to full employment, higher wages, overtime, etc. 
What really destroyed the Labour party’s chance was the fact 
that it was the party in power after the war, and our opponents 
were therefore able to identify it with shortages, restrictions, 
etc., of the kind which were inevitable immediately after a war. 
I do not believe that there was any marked swing of votes 
either way—so far as my own division was concerned, canvass 
reports suggested the swing was to us and away from the 
Conservatives—but it became clear, as I had suspected all 
along, that the general election result would be decided not by 
the votes but by the abstentions. The country was equally 
divided, and with each party able to claim the potential 
support of some fifteen to seventeen million voters, the result 
was dependent on the relative success of the two parties in 
getting the highest possible proportion of their potential sup- 
porters to the polls. The final results show that in this the 
Conservatives were more successful, though since in my own 
division the Labour vote went up and the Conservative down, 
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it is a little difficult for me to draw any national conclusions 
from my own experience.” 


* * * 


From the Conservative and Unionist Central Office 

“The 1955 general election found the Conservative party 
in an entirely different electoral position from those of 1945, 
1950 and 1951. The situation in 1945 is well known and, where- 
as by 1950 the Conservative party had restored and improved 
its organization, it was still under the disadvantage of not 
having been in office since before the war. By 1955 the position 
was completely different. The Conservative Government had 
a successful record on which to stand; almost as important, it 
was a record which disproved many political charges made by 
the Labour party during the early post-war years. 

“This had important effects. The approach of the elec- 
torate was more reflective. They were clearly not to be in- 
fluenced by scares such as those which occurred in 1951. 
Equally they were not to be lured by extravagant promises. 
While foreign affairs was an important issue it was one in 
which they had confidence in the Government and refused to 
accept it as an election squabble. At home prosperity and 
freedom from controls were not to be bargained away for 
promises. 

“Television played an important part in projecting the 
personalities of the leading party politicians; its power to 
convert, however, remains an unknown factor which future 
elections have yet to decide. What is certain is that the estab- 
lished media of political propaganda: leaflets, posters, press 
advertising, meetings, etc., all received considerable and 
general support from constituency organizers during this 
general election and there is no indication of any decline in 
their effectiveness. The Conservative party throughout the 
campaign used the technique of door to door canvassing more 
than on any previous occasion; there can be no doubt that 
this voluntary effort contributed substantially to their victory.” 

* * 


The reader will no doubt draw his own conclusions from 
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the notes kindly given to the Hansard Society. It may not be 
inappropriate if to these notes are added some impressions 
written and published during the election by Sir Stephen 
King-Hall as an independent observer of the political scene. 

“The 1955 election ought to go down in history as the 
courtesy election. A Minister of the Crown told me the 
following story. 

“In his constituency one of his canvassers called at a house 
and was told by a couple on the ground floor that they always 
voted Socialist, but, added the young man, there is a couple 
upstairs and I think they are Conservatives. 

“To the astonishment of the canvasser the Socialist sup- 
porter said: ‘I’ll just go up and see if they are in.’ Up he went 
and came down with the news that he thought they must be in 
as he saw a light under their door. 

“ ‘Well’, said the canvasser, ‘I think I’d better go up and 
see them’. 

** ‘They have a baby’, said the Socialist, ‘I’ll just go up and 
see if its convenient’. 

“Down hecameand said: ‘You know I’mafraid they are out. 
But you leave your literature with me and I’ll see they get it’. 

“The moral of the story is that the canvasser found out that 
the Conservative couple did receive the literature! 

“Leaving aside the stalwarts who really work with zealous 
enthusiasm for their party—and I would number them at 
about 1,000 in each division—the rest of the electorate ‘belong’ 
to a party almost in the same way as people (who have never 
been to a university) are either Oxford or Cambridge sup- 
porters at the time of the boat race. They did not go to 
meetings; they might or might not have listened to the election 
broadcasts and television appearances; they seemed to ignore 
the posters and they do not seem to be taking the hullabaloo 
of the zealots very seriously. 

“England was full of baffled American newspaper men who 
had flown over in order to send the American public colour- 
ful accounts of the great event. One of them said to me with a 
touch of bitterness in his voice: ‘What’s the matter with you 
people ? Have I landed in the wrong country ?” 
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“This was from a man whose assignment was to cover the 
whole country, but his state of mental frustration was shared 
by many people at lower levels in the election set-up. 

“Here is the comment of a lady who runs a village shop in 
Hampshire: ‘You simply wouldn’t know there is an election 
on. What on earth has happened to the Labour people? After 
all one relies on them to make a fuss, to give you the feeling 
there is a fight. Look at me! I’m the secretary of the local 
Conservation Association, but what work is there for me? 
Nothing. Not a poster, not a loudspeaker, no canvassers. The 
air is empty, five people at the Labour meeting last night and a 
handful at ours. It’s enough to make me give up politics!’ 

“I went with particular interest to hear Sir Winston 
Churchill address his constituents. Here at least was one 
ex-M.P. who could fill a hall and a large one. 

“‘He arrived a quarter of an hour late, apologized to the 
audience for having kept them waiting, a circumstance due to 
his having been delayed by questions at an earlier meeting. 

“He sat down fifty-five minutes later after speaking with 
vigour, wit, and great charm. He denied with indignation and 
emotion the suggestion that he had been kicked out by the 
Conservative party, made a few jokes at the expense of Mr. 
Bevan, reproved Mr. Attlee for some things he had said, but 
did so in a tone more of sorrow than anger. 

“Tt was now 10.15 p.m. and as he had by this time spoken to 
two meetings and had informed the audience that he proposed 
to spend the next day visiting every committee room in the 
division, I was not the only one at the Press table who felt that 
the old warrior might reasonably have retired from the battle 
for the night. 

“However, Sir Winston was very much the candidate seek- 
ing the support of his prospective constituents and the ritual 
of questions was duly observed. They were excellent enquiries. 

“T had with me at the meeting a Swiss gentleman and I 
agreed with him when he told me that apart from theinterest of 
seeing Sir Winston in action, the feature which most impressed 
him as he looked back on the evening was the good sense of the 
questions and the attitude of the audience towards the great man. 
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‘Asked to explain, my friend continued as follows: 

** ‘J felt that although the people regarded Sir Winston with 
much affection, they did not allow his fame to conceal the fact 
that he was the man standing before them asking for their votes. 

‘* ‘Because he is deaf people who wished to ask questions had 
to walk the whole length of the crowded hall and speak to him 
face to face. To see young married women do this without a 
trace of nervousness was very interesting and gave me a great 
impression of the solidarity of British democracy.’ 

“The result of a British general election is not only of 
concern to the British people. It is a matter of great interest to 
foreign governments. They were interested in what happened 
on 26th May for many reasons. They were interested for 
economic reasons, It is a curious fact that those nations who 
believe in the general idea of enlarging the volume of world 
trade even if their beliefs in the theory are somewhat tempered 
by a hankering for tariffs to protect their local industries, 
hoped that the Conservatives would win. 

“Once upon a time it was the Conservatives who were the 
restrictionists and the protectionists, but today they are the 
expansionists and the whole tone of Labour pronouncements 
suggests that they believe that by Government action the wel- 
fare state of Britain can be protected from external influences. 

“But an even more important consideration in the field of 
foreign affairs was the question of which party would be likely 
to produce the best Government to deal with the Russians. 
Neither party can claim credit for the Four-Power talks at high 
level. It is the Russians who have decided that there shall be 
talks. World history for a decade or more may depend upon 
the outcome of these talks. They may lead to the recovery by 
the democracies of the initiative in the world wide ideological 
struggle for the allegiance of mankind: they could also lead to 
democratic disaster and the early collapse of NATO. 

“Which of the alternative governments we were offered on 
26th May would be the most likely to deal realistically with the 
delicate and in many ways dangerous situation we are now 
approaching in foreign affairs? That to me was the priority 
question in this election.’? 
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THE VICTORIA TOWER AND ITS 
RECORDS 


by Maurice Bonp 


F the two great towers at the Palace of Westminster the 

Clock Tower is world-famous; the tower at the other 

end of the building, named in honour of Queen 
Victoria is, by contrast, almost disregarded. Yet when Sir 
Charles Barry built the present Houses of Parliament after the 
disastrous fire of 1834 he intended the Victoria Tower to be 
its crowning feature; in the words of the official description 
written on its completion, it was “the grandest feature of the 
building, and the largest and highest square tower in the 
world”, built to serve two purposes, “‘the lower portion of it 
being the regal entrance to the Palace, whilst the upper part 
forms a magnificent repository wherein are to be preserved the 
muniments of the legislature of the nation”. 

The Victoria Tower continues to perform these two diverse 
functions. Yearly, when the Sovereign drives to the Opening 
of Parliament her State Coach turns in from Old Palace Yard 
to the great vaulted entry beneath the Victoria Tower. Here 
Her Majesty descends from the coach and, after being welcomed 
by the Earl Marshal and the Lord Great Chamberlain, ascends 
the Royal Staircase to the Robing Room where she assumes 
the Royal robes and Imperial Crown. Above the Royal 
Entrance there is less magnificence. On ten floors, of grim gaol- 
like appearance, are stored the million and a half official 
records of Parliament, the produce of nearly five centuries’ 
legislation. Here is the physical terminus of the whole parlia- 
mentary process, and the beginning of the complex activity of 
many historians.! 

This great mass of records, occupying some 16,500 feet of 
shelves and weighing some 324 tons, represents the gradual 


? The repository is at the moment in course of reconstruction and the 
lowest floor has already been completed. 
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accumulation of parliamentary archives since the day in 1497 
when Richard Hatton, Clerk of the Parliaments, decided to 
retain the first original Act of Parliament within his own Parlia- 
ment Office instead of transferring it to Chancery. He and his 
successors have ever since, except for eleven years under the 
Commonwealth, maintained their custody of the records of 
Parliament. This they do as the Clerks who attend on the 
House of Lords, in which the judicial work of Parliament is 
performed and the legislative concluded. The records of 
Parliament are, therefore, frequently known as the Manu- 
scripts of the House of Lords. Most of the purely domestic 
records of the Commons, which would otherwise form a 
comparable, if slighter series, perished in the fire of 1834. 
Those preserved in the Commons since that date have, with 
the important exception of the original Journals, found a 
home in the Victoria Tower alongside the Lords’ Manuscripts, 
and like them may be produced, by arrangement, for the use 
of the public in the Lords’ Record Office Search Room. 

In spite of the loss of the early Commons’ records, the 
documents housed in the Victoria Tower constitute one of the 
principal collections of material for English history. Obviously, 
it contains the essential sources for modern constitutional 
history. For example, the all-important political development 
of the seventeenth century may be summed up in five historic 
documents from the Lords’ records—in the Petition of Right, 
with its cut lower edge, below which Charles I’s original 
equivocal assent had been written; the Death Warrant of 1649 
ordering three colonels to execute the sentence of the Court on 
that unhappy monarch “In the open Streete before Whitehall” ; 
the Declaration of Breda of 1660 where, in a clerk’s scholarly 
hand, Charles II before taking ship for England promised 
mercy to the old rebels; the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, 
ensuring the rule of law to all the King’s subjects; and the 
Declaration of Rights of 1689, which summed up the con- 
stitutional development of the century by affirming parlia- 
mentary sovereignty. 

All of these original records have individual features of 
interest, and their meaning is enhanced by the subsidiary 
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documents also preserved in the Tower. Thus, the Manuscript 
Minute Book of 1679 appears to give some countenance to 
Bishop Burnet’s almost incredible story that the Habeas 
Corpus Act passed in the Lords because the tellers counted, 
for a joke, a ‘“‘very fat lord” as ten. The minutes show that at 
the crucial division in the Lords 112 peers are recorded as 
voting although only 107 were in the House that day. The 
enacted Declaration of Rights is supplemented by the draft 
debated in the Lords. This is covered with deletions and altera- 
tions, and defaced by the ink upset by the Clerk, doubtless in 
the excitement of a revolutionary occasion. 

Many of the great constitutional documents in the Tower 
are Acts of Parliament, for these constitute one of the three 
great series of Lords’ records as they are at present organized 
(the other two being the Main Papers and the Plans). Some 
80,000 original Acts are preserved in the Tower. From 1497 
to 1850 each Act was written on a separate parchment. At 
first the skins were small, perhaps a foot wide and six inches 
deep; but as laws became complicated and prolix, skin was 
sewn to skin until the rolls became a hundred feet or even a 
hundred yards long. In 1850 this highly inconvenient form was 
abandoned; since then, each Act has been separately printed 
in a book of parchment leaves. 

Several misconceptions frequently arise concerning the 
format of the original Acts of Parliament. It is commonly 
believed, for example, that the Great Seal of England is 
appended to them. This is not so, as the seal is only appended 
to documents issuing from Chancery; Parliament itself has no 
seal. It is also believed that the Sovereign signs Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Royal signatures do in fact occur from time to time in 
the sixteenth century; but no sovereign since Queen 
Elizabeth I has signed an Act, and until 1850 Acts were 
authenticated simply by being kept in the continuous and 
secure custody of the Clerk of the Parliaments. Since then the 
Clerk or his deputy has appended his signature to Acts as an 
additional authentication. 

Constant resort is made to these original Acts; each serves 
as a master-copy; and in the many thousands of instances 
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where private Acts do not survive in printed copies, the text in 
the Victoria Tower may be the only version of the Act known. 
Moreover, the document to which Royal Assent was given 
until 1850 contained the text of the Bill as engrossed after the 
committee stage in the first House; the same document had 
followed the Bill on its further readings in both Houses and 
received additions and deletions on its way. These may now, 
with patience, be deciphered, and by studying one Act in this 
way Sir John Neale was recently able to add an important 
chapter to the history of the Reformation under Elizabeth I. 

The second and still larger class of parliamentary records, 
known as the Main Papers of the House, consists of everything 
that is presented or “laid on the Table” of the House of Lords. 
This series includes papers and parchments, books and draw- 
ings, diaries, and even, on one occasion (a peerage claim) two 
gravestones! Here may be traced all the main stages in the life 
of Parliament. This is part of a continuous process, for, year 
by year, current papers are transferred to the Tower. Thus the 
records of 1952-3, which have been recently deposited there, 
open with Housing Returns and a North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board Constructional Scheme and, 1,700 documents 
later, close with the Royal Commission, signed by the Queen, 
which prorogued Parliament on the 29th October, 1953. 

The Papers laid on the Table over five centuries have 
originated from the most diverse sources. Very many, especially 
in the seventeenth century, have come from private individuals 
seeking the help of the Lords to escape injury or injustice. Thus, 
in 1642, an Irish lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Leigh, deprived of her 
property by “the cruel and merciless rebels’”—that is, the 
Cavaliers—sought permission to “make collections for her 
relief” in London, whilst in the following year Lord Lumley 
petitioned for a pass to go abroad in order to repair his shattered 
health by drinking the waters at a foreign spa, supporting his 
request by lengthy medical certificates in Latin. A particularly 
interesting private petition of the same period is that from 
Richard Lovelace, the Cavalier poet. He was imprisoned in 
Westminster Abbey gatehouse, and to his “Althea” declaimed 
that “Stone Walls doe not a Prison make, Nor Iron bars a 
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cage”, whilst at the same time he sent a nobly penned petition 
to the Commons, still (by lucky chance) preserved in the 
Tower, asking for a “favourable milde construction” to be put 
on his royalist activities. 

Most of the Main Papers, however, have had an official 
rather than a private origin. For example, in the reign of 
William III, Samuel Pepys, late Secretary of the Admiralty, 
presented a signed report on the state of the Navy to the House, 
and in the succeeding reign of Queen Anne Sir Christopher 
Wren, Surveyor General of the Works, submitted a statement 
in his own hand concerning the preparation of the Tower of 
London for the reception of further public records. And many 
less famous public officers, from Secretaries of State to Com- 
missioners of Customs, have laid before the House reports 
concerning a variety of social, economic, political, colonial or 
foreign affairs. These have sometimes been accompanied by 
invaluable letters, transcripts of despatches, or copies of the 
minutes and proceedings of public bodies. From these papers 
much of English history may be documented. Thus, when in 
January 1793 the execution of Louis XVI sent a shudder of 
horror through the land, a message was received from King 
George III, signed with his own hand, informing the House 
that he had given directions for papers to be laid before it con- 
nected with “the atrocious Act recently perpetrated at Paris’’, 
and the bulky file produced for the Lords included communica- 
tions of great interest which had passed between the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Grenville, and the notorious M. Chauvelin. 
American relations, earlier in the same century, produced a 
vast quantity of papers, which are frequently consulted today 
by American historians; and the affairs of India gave rise, in 
the ten years 1854-1863, to some 400 “Accounts and Papers” 
touching on most aspects of Indian life, from indigo and salt 
production to allowances for deposed Rajahs and the causes and 
results of the Indian Mutiny. 

Finally, amongst the Main Papers, there are many com- 
munications received from the monarch. These begin with a 
letter written by King Henry VII to the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments and come up to date with the latest Message received 
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from Her Majesty in 1955. Perhaps the most unusual of this 
long series is the letter sent to the House by King James II on 
his flight from the country, the first part being written at 
Rochester on 22nd December, 1688, the remainder at St. 
Germain on 14th January, 1689. In this letter (which the 
House refused to read) James detailed seriatim the insults and 
injuries he had received, complaining, for example, of “The 
sending to me at one o’clock after Midnight, when I was in 
bed, a kind of an order by three Lords to be gone out of myne 
own Palace before twelve that same morning”’, and enquiring 
what he had to expect from one “who by all acts hath taken 
such pains to make me appear as black as hell to my own 
people as well as to all the world besydes”’. 

The Acts and Main Papers together constitute the main 
bulk of the records in the Victoria Tower, but the modern 
economic historian finds of almost equal interest the third 
principal series, that of plans deposited in the course of private 
legislation and the volumes of verbatim evidence associated 
with them. The series began in 1794 and includes large-scale 
plans of canals, railways, harbours and other public under- 
takings. Amongst them are, for example, the deposited plans of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, signed by George 
Stephenson, and the plans for the building of Regent Street. 
This great series provides detailed documentation of the 
gradual transformation of rural England into the present 
highly industrialized country. In the books of evidence and 
amongst the secondary papers can be seen how these schemes 
were promoted, financed and developed. 

This brief survey of the nature of the records in the Victoria 
Tower has necessarily omitted much material from lack of 
space: one omission, however, has been deliberate and needs 
explanation, above all, in the journal of the Hansard Society. 
The Official Report of Debates in each House known the world 
over as Hansard does not form part of the Archives of Parlia- 
ment. For this there is a clear historical reason. During the 
greater part of the six or more centuries of the life of Parliament 
the actual words spoken in Parliament have been regarded as 
secret. This was once vital in order to allow members to speak 
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their minds openly without fear of retribution from sovereign 
or mob. Private individuals often made manuscript notes of 
the speeches and even printed them, but both Houses attempted 
to stop the practice, often haling authors, printers and pub- 
lishers before them and consigning them to prison. When at 
length at the beginning of the nineteenth century privilege was 
in practice waived, private individuals, first William Cobbett 
and then T. C. Hansard, undertook publication, and although 
their volumes were placed in the Libraries and are now 
described as the Official Report they have never been added 
to the records in the Tower. Occasionally, Clerks have made 
their own notes of speeches, as did John Browne in the 
seventeenth century, but what has mattered from the point of 
view of the law has been what was done, i.e., the Acts passed, 
and not what was said. The former is matter for official record 
and for production in courts of law; the latter is not. Obviously, 
however, from the social and historical point of view Hansard 
and the legal parliamentary records are complementary; and 
the Lords’ Search Room has available for its students the 
various series of Cobbett and Hansard to supplement the manu- 
script material studied there. 

The Archives of Parliament have accumulated over 
centuries. The process, however, has not been uninterrupted. 
A seventeenth century Clerk recorded that Cardinal Wolsey 
had abstracted many Journals and Acts (indeed the whole of 
the Acts for 14-15 Henry VIII are missing), and the same 
Clerk tells how until Sir Thomas Smith, who was Clerk of the 
Parliaments from 1597 to 1609, had put them into order, “all 
the records lay in a confused manner’’. In James I’s reign the 
peers themselves began to be interested in their documents, 
ordering, for example, on 27th March, 1621, “that the 
records of this Parliament be entered and enrolled, videlicit, 
the Journal Book to be ingrossed in Parchment; and the Acts, 
Judgments and Standing Orders of the House to be inrolled 
and kept in Parchment”. By then the Archives were mainly 
situated in the ancient stone building near Westminster Abbey, 
still surviving, in which earlier monarchs had kept the Royal 
jewels—it is still known as the Jewel Tower. This repository 
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was reported by a Lords’ Committee in 1725 to be “‘not at all 
commodious or convenient”. A fireproof repository and a 
“search room”? for the peers were therefore constructed and in 
1728 Lord Delawar was able to report that the records were 
“kept in the greatest order and safety imaginable”. There they 
stayed for over a century from that time, making possible the 
official printing, in 1771, of the Journals of the House, and 
between 1810 and 1822 of the Statutes of the Realm. In 1834, 
however, as has been mentioned already, the main Palace of 
Westminster was burnt down when the House of Lords’ boiler 
was overloaded with wooden tally sticks. St. Stephen’s 
perished almost entirely, and with it the records of the Com- 
mons, kept in close proximity. Those records of the Lords 
which were at that time preserved in the main building 
were saved by being bundled up in the window curtains of the 
offices and thrown into Old Palace Yard, from where they 
were rescued by soldiers and piled in St. Margaret’s Church. 
In this temporary refuge they took up so much space that a 
charity sermon appointed to be preached the following 
Sunday had to be transferred elsewhere! The Lords’ records 
had survived their ordeal by fire; and in the course of time 
were reassembled and installed in their new home in the 
Victoria Tower. There they stayed and were added to year by 
year, being increasingly consulted by historians, until in 1940 
the greater number of the records were evacuated for safety to 
a peer’s country residence. 

The latest stage in the history of the records opened with 
their return, unscathed, to the Victoria Tower in 1946. They 
were then, for the first time, put by Sir Henry Badeley (later 
Lord Badeley and at that time Clerk of the Parliaments) in 
the immediate care of a whole-time archivist, the Clerk of the 
Records. The nine years which have since elapsed have seen 
the development of a Record Office in the House, which has 
gradually become a centre of historical research. Students are 
now coming to it not only from Britain but from America, 
Europe and the countries of the Commonwealth. Most import- 
ant of all, the House, with the aid of the Ministry of Works and 
H.M. Stationery Office, has been able to undertake a complete 
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reorganization of the Tower Repository, and has also initiated 
a programme of repair of the documents. The Acts of Parlia- 
ment are being re-sewn where the individual skins have come 
apart, and if use or mildew has caused decay, new parchment 
is grafted on by a skilled repairer. The Main Papers, which 
were originally merely made up into bundles and tied with 
string, are being cleaned and flattened by skilled craftsmen of 
H.M. Stationery Office under the direction of Miss E. R. 
Poyser, the Assistant Clerk of the Records. The old paper 
inevitably has lost much of its “body” with the passage of 
centuries, therefore it is being strengthened with parchment 
size; if it is particularly weak and liable to crumble at the 
touch, the whole is laid on silk gauze. When each paper has 
been repaired it is in turn enclosed in a case covered with red 
buckram. Finally, the plans are being repaired, perhaps the 
most difficult undertaking of all as they are sometimes of 
enormous size. A recent plan could only be fully opened out 
along the length of a corridor of the House. The plans are 
being cleaned, flattened, repaired and mounted on linen. So 
far some 30,000 documents in all have been thoroughly 
repaired, and the work goes on daily in the three repair shops 
of the Record Office, as it will need to do for generations until 
we have caught up with the present records of Parliament. Ina 
few cases the ancient script is seemingly lost; but a recently 
installed ultra violet lamp often enables apparently lost words 
to be read. It is hoped, for greater security, gradually to micro- 
film the records, and already many Acts of which no other 
text exists have been filmed. 

This extensive programme of repair and photography 
however, has not prevented the continuation of the series of 
printed Calendars of the Main Papers, begun by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in 1869 and taken over by the House 
of Lords in 1g00. Since 1946 two further volumes have 
appeared, which contain between them summaries or tran- 
scripts of all the relevant records for the last four years of 
Anne’s reign (1710-1714). Additional information about 
the whole mass of the records is given by a series of 
occasional duplicated pamphlets which are available for 
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students on application to the Clerk of the Records. 

And, as in every Library and Record Office, a stream of 
miscellaneous enquiries pours in from the Press, the B.B.C., 
film companies, lawyers and students: “What sort of despatch 
case did the Chancellor of the Exchequer carry into the 
Commons in 1865?” “How does the Clerk of the Parliaments 
pronounce the final word in the phrase ‘La Reine le veult?’” Or 
questions of a more complex character, such as: ““How was 
naturalization effected in the eighteenth century?’ Or, 
“What precedents are there for the recent Wedgwood Benn 
(Renunciation) Bill?’ The major pieces of research carried out 
in the Record Office by visiting students in recent years range 
from work on population statistics and Roman Catholicism 
to the history of the American iron industry, the County of 
London survey, and water supply and conservation in York- 
shire. To encourage this work, from time to time attention is 
drawn to the documentary riches of the Victoria Tower by 
exhibitions and displays: and a number of learned societies 
have come to the Record Office in order to hear lectures on 
the Records and inspect displays of manuscripts, individual 
members later returning to take advantage of historical 
material, the existence of which they frequently had not 
suspected. 

The work of the Lords’ Record Office goes on in this way 
throughout the year, in and out of parliamentary session. Any 
member of the public may come to the Search Room (preferably 
after giving twenty-four hours’ notice), and may there ask 
to see any of the million and a half records in the Tower, with- 
out any formality and without the payment of fees, unless the 
search is for legal or business purposes: the House welcomes 
serious students. And at all times the staff of the office are ready 
to give what assistance is in its power to enquirers on points 
concerning parliamentary records and history. In these various 
ways the Lords’ Record Office seeks to make accessible to all 
the archival treasures which have accumulated in Parliament 
through the centuries. 
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THE TEN MINUTES RULE 
by P. A. BRoMHEAD 


(This article is based on part of a chapter in a book on private 
members’ bills, to be published by Routledge and Kegan Paul) 


HE right enjoyed by private members of the House of 

Commons to bring forward Bills under the so-called 

“Ten Minutes Rule” is based on Standing Order No. 12. 
The Standing Order provides that “(On Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days . . . notices of motions for leave to bring in Bills . . . may 
be set down for consideration at the commencement of public 
business. If such a motion be opposed, Mr. Speaker, after per- 
mitting, if he thinks fit, a brief explanatory statement from the 
Member who moves and the Member who opposes any such 
motion respectively, shall put either the question thereon, or 
the question, that the debate be now adjourned.” 

The device has often been attacked. In 1931, in his 
memorandum to the Select Committee on Procedure, Captain 
Crookshank (who at that time was considered to be par- 
ticularly expert on procedure from the private members’ point 
of view, and had not yet held office) complained that Ten 
Minute Bills were mostly used “for giving publicity to some 
(generally ephemeral) grievance, which could be done better 
between 11 and 11.30”.! He advocated the abolition of the 
device. 

In 1950 Mr. Herbert Morrison, then Leader of the House, 
resisted Mr. Pickthorn’s proposal to restore the right to intro- 
duce Bills under the Ten Minutes Rule, which had then been 
suspended for eleven years. He pointed out that if the time 
taken up by a Ten Minute Bill was not to be forfeited to the 
main debates, the House would have to sit later. This is a good 
point. There are already too many late sittings; on the other 
hand, a reduction in the time available for the main debate 
hurts private members more than it hurts the Government. A 

1 H.C. 161 of 1930-31, Q. 2909. 
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reduction of seventeen minutes! deprives at least one back- 
bench member of the chance of speaking, and sends his care- 
fully prepared speech into the waste paper basket, unspoken. 

The Ten Minutes Rule was in fact the last of the private 
members’ rights to be restored after the war years. It was 
restored, by 235 votes to 229, against the wishes of the Labour 
Government, for the session of 1950-51, and has been in 
operation ever since. It differs from other private members’ 
occasions (apart from the daily Question hour) in at least three 
important ways. All the other “‘rights”’? provide for the distribu- 
tion of the time available by means of a ballot; they all (except 
the motions in Committee of Supply) give the time at the end 
of a period of sitting, when most members are likely to have 
gone home; they all provide opportunities for a reply from a 
Minister. The Ten Minutes Rule does none of these things. It 
allows any member to bring forward a proposal on any Tues- 
day or Wednesday, at a time of the day when the House is 
likely to be very full, and there is customarily no reply from 
any spokesman of the Government. 

The Ten Minutes Rule is, of course, not the normal way of 
bringing in private members’ Bills; it is only supplementary to 
the vastly preferable device of introduction under the ballot. 
But only about twenty members can win places in the ballot in 
each session. For members who have not won places in the 
ballot, the Ten Minutes procedure is an alternative to another 
method of proposing Bills which at first sight seems so much 
easier that the uninitiated may be surprised that the Ten 
Minutes Rule is used at all. Under Standing Order No. 35 
any member may put down a Bill on any day, and his Bill is 
given an automatic First Reading and is ordered to be printed. 
Under the Ten Minutes Rule the best that can happen is that 
the House gives leave to introduce a Bill, or in other words to 

1 This was the average time in fact consumed on each Ten Minute Bill in 


1950-54. Cf. below. 


2 Ten Fridays each session (except 1950) since 1948-49 for Bills, ten 
Fridays (since 1950-51) for motions, and the last half hour (at least) of 
every day’s sitting and the whole of the last day’s sitting before each of the 
seasonal holidays for bringing forward matters on the Adjournment. 
Motions may also be moved on certain Supply days. 
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do that which could have been done under S.O. No. 35 in any 
case. Yet these days the right to introduce unballoted Bills 
under S.O. No. 35 is hardly used at all. The advantage of the 
Ten Minutes Rule is that it gives the introducer an oppor- 
tunity of making a speech on behalf of his measure and perhaps 
of enlisting support for it. Under neither method is the Bill 
likely to make any further progress towards enactment into 
law, unless it is so entirely uncontroversial that it is allowed to 
pass through its Second Reading stage as an “‘unopposed” 
measure, without any discussion whatever. It has indeed a 
rather slender chance of coming up for Second Reading on one 
of the ten regular private members’ Fridays, if all the balloted 
Bills down for that day are disposed of very quickly; but this is 
an outside chance. A non-balloted Bill introduced under 
S.O. No. 35 will almost certainly be consigned to oblivion 
without even a word having been said about it. If introduced 
under the Ten Minutes Rule, a really very uncontroversial 
Bill may stand a better chance of being allowed to pass as an 
unopposed measure than it would otherwise have had;! if it 
is not so uncontroversial it at least obtains some publicity. 
Because of the time of day at which Ten Minutes Rule Bills 

are dealt with, the publicity gained in the House of Commons 
under this procedure is really very substantial. A study of the 
Division lists shows the extent to which these Bills force them- 
selves on the attention of members. In the fourteen Divisions on 
Ten Minute Bills in the four sessions of 1950-54 the number 
voting was never less than 321,” the greatest number was 465, 
and the average was 396. On balloted Bills on Fridays, on the 
other hand, during the same period, the seven Divisions on 
Second Readings*® produced an average of 221 members voting 
in each Division, and the smallest number was only 95. The 
greatest number, 476, was on the Transport (Amendment) 
Bill of 1951, which was treated as a party question and was 

* Cf. Lord Hemingford, What Parliament is and Does (Cambridge U.P., 
and ed., 1948) p. 40. 

? It should be noticed, however, that only 192 members voted on Mr. 
Bell’s Treason Bill on 8th March 1955. 


* Including Divisions on closure motions on Second Reading debates. 
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quite untypical of balloted Bills. If this is excluded from the 
calculation, the average was only 189. 

The superiority of the publicity obtained under the Ten 
Minutes Rule to that gained under other types of procedure 
for private members’ business is well illustrated by the fate of 
two recent proposals for the immediate institution of a fixed 
date for Easter. (The Easter Act of 1928, already on the 
Statute Book, provides for the fixing of the date to be made 
operative by an Order in Council which is to be introduced 
only when certain bodies have expressed their agreement. No 
Government has yet made any move towards putting the Act 
into force.) 

In 1948 Mr. Wilson Harris had the fourth and last place on 
a day before one of the seasonal adjournments, and used his 
place for the purpose of advocating immediate action by the 
Government to make the Act operative forthwith. In his 
autobiography he relates how his audience consisted of the 
Home Secretary and one other member, Mr. Driberg.? Yet 
three years later, when Sir Richard Acland brought forward 
substantially the same proposal in the form of a Ten Minute 
Bill, 384 Members voted in the Division. The 279 in favour 
included Mr. Churchill (then Leader of the Opposition) and 
seven Ministers with seats in the Labour Cabinet. It seems hard 
to deny the difference between the amount and value of the 
parliamentary publicity obtained on these two occasions. 

Seeing that the chief ground for complaint against the Ten 
Minutes Rule is related to the time that it consumes, it is worth 
enquiring how much time it has in fact consumed in recent 
years. Although the usual designation of this form of procedure 
refers to “‘ten minutes”, neither the Standing Order nor 
Erskine May in fact mentions any specific length of time as the 
limit for speeches. Erskine May does, however, use the term 
“Ten Minutes Rule’’, and thus apparently gives some sanction 
to the idea that speeches should not be longer than ten minutes. 

1 Wilson Harris, Life So Far (Jonathan Cape, 1954), p. 297. Cf. H.C. 
Debs., 25th March, 1948, cols. 3436-46. It is only fair to mention that at 
least two other members must have been present for some of the proceed- 


ings. Hansard records brief interventions by Mr. Skeffington-Lodge (cols. 
3441, 3443 and 3446), and by Mr. Joynson-Hicks (col. 3444). 
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For more exact definition he refers to a ruling of Speaker 
Fitzroy in 1931, but when we refer to this ruling we find that 
the Speaker merely recalled the terms of the Standing Order 
and seemed to agree with a suggestion that the introducer of 
a Bill had been overstepping the limit by speaking for fourteen 
minutes.? 

It is certainly well understood that neither the proposer nor 
the opposer should speak for more than ten minutes. Occasion- 
ally a member exceeds the limit for reasons beyond his control. 
Mr. Silverman’s speech on behalf of his Death Penalty (Suspen- 
sion) Bill in 1953 took seventeen minutes, but he was much 
interrupted. More often the speeches are well under ten 
minutes in duration. 

If we look at the Ten Minutes Rule debates of the four 
sessions from 1950 to 1954 we find that the longest lasted for 
twenty-six minutes, the shortest for about five minutes. Thirteen 
out of the total of thirty-seven motions were agreed to without 
any opposing speech. On the whole 37 motions the average 
time consumed was about thirteen minutes on each.” Fourteen 
of the thirty-seven motions were decided by Divisions, which 
took about ten minutes each, so if we count the Divisions the 
average time consumed by each motion came to seventeen 
minutes. In all, the average time spent on motions under the 
Ten Minutes Rule was about two and a half hours in each of 
the four sessions. 

A study of the use made of the Ten Minutes Rule since its 
restoration suggests that it is in fact very adaptable, and can be 
made to serve several types of purpose. In the first three post- 
war sessions* in which the Rule was in operation twenty-five 
Bills were brought forward, six of which eventually went on to 
receive the Royal Assent. Five of these had their Second Read- 


? Erskine May, 15th (1950) ed., p. 369. H.C. Debs., rgth May, 1931, 
col. 1785. 


* It is not possible to calculate the average time taken exactly, because 
Hansard does not always record the time at which the proposer of a motion 
began his speech, though it sometimes does so. These calculations are made 
on the assumption that each column of Hansard represents four minutes. 


* This survey omits the session of 1953-54, because the final results of 
this are not available at the time of writing. 
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ing stages taken unopposed, but three of them! produced some 
discussion at the later stages, by which time they took their 
place in the queue along with the balloted Bills emerging from 
the Standing Committee. 

None of these five Bills had produced any opposing speech 
on originally being proposed under the Ten Minutes Rule, 
and it may be that their successful passage unopposed through 
this stage without opposition helped them to be allowed to go 
through Second Reading without objection. The sixth of the 
Ten Minutes Bills to be enacted was the Slaughter of Animals 
(Pigs) Bill, which owed its success in the first place to the rapid 
progress made by the later stages of the balloted Bills of the 
session. It was able to come forward for Second Reading on 
Friday, 24th April, 1953 (nine days after introduction), at 
1 p.m., by which time the House had disposed of the later 
stages of all the balloted Bills which had by then been through 
Standing Committee. 

On seven other Bills during these three sessions the motion 
for leave to introduce was accepted by the House without a 
Division, but no further progress was made. Some of these 
Bills were introduced again in later sessions, either by other 
private members under the ballot or by the Government. They 
included the Pool Betting Bill, which was eventually brought 
in under the ballot and passed into law in 1954, and the pro- 
posal to amend the law about the lighting of motor-cars, which 
was passed in 1953. 

Of the twelve proposals decided by Divisions five were 
approved for First Reading and seven rejected.? None of the 
twelve made any further progress at all. ‘Two other proposals 
were negatived without a Division. 

! The Disposal of Uncollected Goods Bill of 1951-52, the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Bill of 1950-51, and the Accommodation Agencies Bill of 
1952-53. The two which were unopposed all through their parliamentary 
stages were the Cremation Bill and the Corneal Grafting Bill. The latter 
was so fully an agreed measure that there was no need for it to go to 
Standing Committee. 

* One of the five had the unusual distinction of producing a tie at the 
Division. The voting on Sir Ian Fraser’s Licensing at Airports Bill was 173 
to 173. The Speaker decided that it was his duty to vote in such a way 
that the House would have a further opportunity of considering the 
matter, so he gave his casting vote in favour of the introduction of the Bill, 
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One interesting feature about the recent Bills proposed 
under the Ten Minutes Rule, as opposed to the Bills brought 
in under the ballot on Fridays, is that, while the Friday Bills 
have generally avoided party questions, several partisan pro- 
posals have been brought in under the Ten Minutes Rule. 
Three of the Ten Minute Bills of the session 1950-51 produced 
Divisions on party lines. One of these, aiming to restrict the 
rent of garages in London, got all its support from the Labour 
benches. It obtained a majority of 269 votes to 196. The other 
two were favoured by Conservatives, and were defeated. The 
first was Sir Herbert Williams’ proposal to give the House the 
power of praying against all Statutory Instruments which have 
to be laid before Parliament, and the second was Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s proposal to improve the basis of compensation paid to 
owners of property requisitioned by public authorities for 
demolition. (Mr. Hutchinson had time to refer to the rather 
scandalous case of a man turned out of a house valued at 
£2,000 and given £925 in compensation.) In the next session 
Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas asked for leave to bring in a Bill to 
provide that at least two-thirds of the members of the Cabinet 
should be taken from the House of Commons. This matter 
was then at the centre of party controversy. Mr. de Freitas’ 
proposal was part of a fairly sustained campaign then being 
waged by the Labour Party against the system of “overlords” 
in Mr. Churchill’s new Cabinet. 

In the session of 1953-54 there were Divisions on party 
lines on two Labour members’ proposals, one brought in by 
Mr. Bing for the control of the specific gravity of beer, and 
one brought in by Mr. Fenner Brockway to prevent summary 
deportations from British Colonial territory. There were, in 
addition, two Bills proposed on successive days by Labour 
members for the imposition of price controls in certain fields 
of commercial activity. 

There have been some proposals concerning the Constitu- 
tion in general. The Ten Minutes Rule seems to be very well 
adapted for the introduction of some types of proposal in this 
field. Now that peers seem to be ineligible for the highest offices 
in the State, a good deal of sympathy has been felt for politicians 
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who inherit peerages and thus become subject to crippling 
disabilities in their political lives. It was under the Ten Minutes 
Rule that Mr. Paget in 1953 brought forward his proposal 
that men who inherited peerages in the future should be 
allowed to continue to sit in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Walter Elliot, in opposing the measure, said that “this was not 
a matter for perfunctory discussion and decision of the House, 
nor should even the principle be discussed in that way’’. His 
view was widely accepted, but it remains true that the subject 
was worth bringing forward, and that the Ten Minutes Rule 
was probably better adapted than any other type of procedure 
for its introduction at that time. 

Another feature of Ten Minute Bills is that they seem to 
allow more complete freedom of voting than do other types of 
proposal. The leaders of the Opposition do not often vote 
against one another in any circumstances, except on matters 
which are clearly questions of personal feeling and conscience, 
like the laws about Sabbath observance. Yet on the Peers Bill 
Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Dalton voted 
against, while Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Strachey 
voted in favour of the proposal, and on Mr. Donnelly’s proposal 
about the licensing of barristers the Labour leaders were again 
divided. 

In general there seems to be reasonably little ground for 
complaint, with respect to the proposals brought forward in 
1950-53, that the Ten Minutes Rule was being used for the 
airing of particular or merely ephemeral grievances. It is true 
that on one or two occasions the member proposing the intro- 
duction of a Bill referred to a particular matter of current 
interest. Mr. Silverman asked leave to introduce his Death 
Penalty (Suspension) Billsoon after the murderer John Halliday 
Christie had confessed to the murder of Mrs. Evans. Mr. 
Silverman referred to the case in his speech. A little before this 
Mr. Donnelly, in proposing a Bill to give the Bar Council 
disciplinary powers over barristers, referred to the circumstances 
in which a barrister had recently been suspended by the 
Benchers of his Inn. He had, incidentally, asked parliamentary 
questions on the subject twice during the previous fortnight. 
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These two instances, particularly that of the proposal about 
the death penalty, can hardly be regarded as mere airings of 
ephemeral grievances. After all, the proposal to abolish the 
death penalty had been often heard before, and Mr. Silverman 
had himself brought forward the proposal with much éclat five 
years earlier, as an amendment to the Labour Government’s 
Criminal Justice Bill. 

In 1953-54, however, there was quite a crop of proposals, 
all brought forward by Opposition members, which seemed to 
fall into the category deplored by Captain Crookshank in his 
memorandum. In February, 1954, there were the two price 
control Bills, brought in on successive days, one criticizing the 
high expenditure on advertising, etc., by detergent manu- 
facturers, and the other complaining about the imposition of 
minimum prices for sparking plugs. On the second day a Con- 
servative member complained that this series of measures was 
“an abuse’’, and “‘part of a deliberate manoeuvre to get over 
party propaganda”. 

A month later another Labour member brought forward a 
proposal to give “equal pay” throughout the Government 
service. This was part of a wider campaign in which every 
possible parliamentary device was used on the same day for 
the same purpose. Two public petitions had been brought in, 
and twenty-one parliamentary questions asked (occupying 
fully half the Question hour), on the same topic. 

It is noteworthy that although these last three proposals 
were all highly controversial, they were all allowed to be 
brought in for First Reading without a Division. It is as though 
their opponents had decided not to fall into a trap. They had 
apparently returned to the old precept, stated by Jennings? in 
1939, that “the simplest way to deal with these measures is to 

ignore them”’. 

It is quite legitimate, and a perfectly proper and con- 
structive use of the Ten Minutes Rule, to seize a specially 
suitable moment for the proposal of a Bill, a moment when some 
striking instance of an abuse, real or imagined, attributable to 
the existing state of the law, is fresh in the public mind. But 

* Sir W. I. Jennings, Parliament (Cambridge U.P., 1939), p. 247- 
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this is not the same thing as to invent a Bill at short notice in 
order to create an opportunity for ventilating a current griev- 
ance more effectively than could be done by the use of the 
other forms of procedure, such as the adjournment at the close 
of each day’s sitting. It is this sort of practice that Captain 
Crookshank apparently had in mind when he attacked the Ten 
Minutes Rule in 1931. 

We can agree readily that the Ten Minutes Rule would 
present considerable disadvantages if it were too often used 
for ventilating grievances. Such a practice would be regrettable 
not only because it would be a distortion of the device, but also 
because the Ten Minutes Rule is ill-adapted for grievance 
debates in so far as the opposing speech is always made by a 
private member and not by a Minister. The normal rules of 
give-and-take of parliamentary life require that when the 
Government is attacked (as it must be when a grievance is 
ventilated), the appropriate Minister ought to reply to the 
attack. It is both his duty and his privilege to defend himself, 
and to explain and to attempt to justify his actions or his failures 
to act. 

There must be a certain temptation for private members to 
use the Ten Minutes Rule for the purpose of airing odd griev- 
ances, and so to get infinitely more publicity than they could 
get on the adjournment. It is perhaps because the temptation 
is so obvious that it is so well resisted. The House of 
Commons is remarkable for its corporate respect for unwritten 
rules which require no other sanction than the well-known 
general opinion of members. In a strange way, party discipline 
itself probably reinforces such unwritten rules, even when they 
are not concerned with party questions. 

When we come to attempt a final assessment of the system 
of the Ten Minutes Rule, we may begin by recognizing that it 
is not easy to find specific justifications for it. It is not very 
fruitful as a producer of new Acts on the Statute Book. Six 
Acts helped on their way in three years, all of them entirely 
uncontroversial, and all of which Parliament probably ought 
to have been able to pass without difficulty if the general pro- 
cedure had been fully rational, is not a very impressive result 
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from a device which takes up two or three hours of parliament- 
ary time, all at the most valuable period of the day, each 
session. If the device has not produced ventilation of grievances 
either, we may perhaps ask what use it is after all. The concrete 
answer seems to be that, apart from the six Bills which were 
enacted, it has enabled other constructive and useful proposals 
to be canvassed and discussed and brought nearer to eventual 


- success. But more important than the concrete results are the 


intangible results. On the one hand, several interesting and 
worth while ideas have been brought before Parliament and 
public opinion. On the other hand, the House of Commons 
has found itself stimulated and, it may be, amused from time 
to time in a way which must surely be good for its vitality. In 
these days when we hear so much of the complaint that the 
excessive power of the Government and of the party machines 
is destroying the liveliness of Parliament, there must be some 
value in the mere fact of having a private member’s bill come 
forward now and again for discussion at some time other than 
an obscure Friday’s sitting in a sparsely-attended House. 

The complaint about the time consumed becomes less im- 
pressive when we remember that the House seems quite ready 
to spend a considerable time each session, also at the period 
between Questions and the beginning of the main business, on 
wholly pointless divisions on proposals to suspend the Ten 
O’Clock Rule, so that the main business may be continued 
after 10 p.m. 

On the balance it seems that, as it has been used in the past 
few years, sparingly, for Bills which differ widely in type and 
aim, and rarely for the mere raising of current grievances, the 
House of Commons has reason to be glad that it has preserved 
this type of procedure. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


by ALLAN Dawes 


USTRALIANS are publishing and reading, almost 
daily, more and more of their own politics. Such books 
as Communism and Democracy in Australia and Policies for 

Progress, off the press only a few months ago, Reflections of a 
Victorian Liberal, best-seller from its birth as many years ago, 
and many others, are all in their various ways evidence of 
some sort of a renascence of political science. This is occurring, 
let the fact be emphasized, in a country where the very term 
“political science” is distrusted and the Commonwealth so 
young that the idea of rebirth is in itself not a little incon- 
gruous. While the publishers of books of such a character find 
their courage rewarded by the creation, or at any rate the 
discovery, of a wide and wakeful reading public, Australian 
newspapers on the other hand seem to have given away the 
more serious side of politics, and the recording of the day’s work 
of the Seven Parliaments of the Commonwealth and States is 
about as profitless of news as a worked-out goldfield is of 
colours. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, was once the official Hansard of 
the Parliament of the State, whose delibc rations were followed 
daily. Today, neither this journal nor any of its sisters in the 
several States of Australia has more space to devote to Parlia- 
ment than that filled with reports of explosions between 
members, paragraphs merely following up topics already in the 
news and snippets of the somewhat synthetic scandals. Such 
trivia as these, and little else, justify the attention of the gallery 
hand, unless shattering announcements are made or really 
volcanic crises develop actually on the floor of the House. The 
teleprinter, the seismograph of the political scene, needs an 
earthquake to rock it, so far as the debates are concerned. 

The lamentable truth is that the prestige of a member of 
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Parliament, even of Parliament itself, is low in Australia 
today. Newspapers look to Parliament for beds to apple-pie and 
coconuts to shy at. It is too late to argue now whether the failing 
glamour of Parliament is due in the first place to the withdrawal 
of the white light that used to beat about the throne of democ- 
racy. This may be due in turn to the mere matter of logistics— 


such things as the shortage of newsprint and of newspaper 


space to the broadening of news fields as the world opens up 
to rapid and widespread communication with the development 
of radio, teleprinters, radio-photography. It may in measure be 
the effect of the competition of broadcasting Parliament, which 
Australia has pioneered and which has helped to make super- 
fluous the printed newspaper report, or of television which if 
it comes to Parliament House will destroy the descriptive 
reporter, as it well may the unphotogenic politician, however 
well-equipped he may be with words. 

The diminishing stature of Parliament may indeed be 
ascribed to an increasing impatience with mere words in an 
age of deeds at once so direct and so devastating. More 
probably it may be a certain contempt has arisen for the 
parliamentarian who is content to fritter away costly time in 
idle bickering and over trivial issues, or in personal abuse. 

The constant gibing at Parliament, at its usages, its forms 
and practices, its admittedly lumbering mechanics and its 
tape-trailing traditions, the human weaknesses and natural 
foibles of its elected personnel and the remoteness and protocol 
of its appointed servants, is calamitous. 

Now that we have diagnosed democracy’s disease as the 
palsey of Parliament, what is the cure? In the first place, in this 
day when propaganda and pressure politics are demanding, 


* for one thing or another, for one idea or another, an increasing 


share of the public mind, Parliament needs a public relations 
system. Parliament’s best approach to the people who made it 
and must sustain it is through the medium of nature’s own 
propaganda, the truth. All that it needs is standard-bearers. 
The first and not the least important of these must be 
enlisted from the ranks of Parliament itself. It is true that the 
parliamentarian’s worst enemy today is himself. Whilst 
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members abuse one another from both sides of the Chamber, 
without thought for the institution whose dignity they imperil 
with every ill-considered epithet, there is some logic in the 
people accepting enough of this enthusiastically imputed and 
exchanged invective to cry “‘a plague o’ both your houses!” and 
so discredit the institution that shelters them. In this respect 
Parliament has gone downhill since the transfer of the capital 
from Melbourne to Canberra some thirty years ago. 

There has been much talk about abuse of privilege and 
betrayal of privacy but, having discussed the subject with both 
newspapermen and members of Parliament, I am inclined to 
think that the politician has himself to blame and that the 
first step in improving public relations should be one for the 
elder statesmen, that dying race, to train their juniors to 
discretion. “Bad news drives out good” is Gresham’s law of 
journalism and it is true in reverse; statutes may replace 
scandals as news—if there are no scandals. 

Broadcasting has enabled Parliament to give its worst to 
the world. It does not show the painstaking work done by 
members in committee or behind the scenes or even by private 
members in consultation with Ministers and departmental 
executive officers; the immense volume of extra-Chamber 
activity of parliamentarians in committees, correspondence 
and constituency. It does report the subtle innuendo of 
question time and adjournment and the more violent exchanges 
that are at once the high lights and the low life of debate. 
Parliament in broadcast has never been sufficiently popular 
to attract the commercial sponsors and so the political 
columnist of the air has never come into being to reincarnate 
the spirit of his newsprint counterpart. The debates themselves 
are not broadcast in toto and so fail in their purpose, if that 
purpose is to become a Hansard of the air. 

The Australian would seem to have an unwarrantedly 
poor opinion of his politician, much of which is due to his 
slight acquaintance, through broadcasting, with his duties. “‘Is 
that all he has to, do?” he asks when he hears the recorded 
backchat of Parliament. He learns to sneer and smear from 
the sneer and smear which he hears over the air in such 
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interjections as ‘‘Aw, Pig-iron Bob again!” ‘Pull your melon 
in” and “Who do you think you are?” and which do not seem 
to punctuate the proceedings of Parliament with anything 
resembling prideful dignity. 

Women in politics, it might be suggested, would exert a 
softening influence. The experience has not been entirely so. 
In the House of Representatives, the sole exemplars have been 
widows who have more or less inherited from their husbands; 
and only one woman, Dame Enid Lyons, to become a Common- 
wealth Minister, has ever been a real influence. 

There remains the tragedy of Hansard. It could be a 
magnificent medium for enlightening Australians about their 
Parliament and a liberal education in affairs at home and 
abroad. In spite of its enormous circulation, it is not; and its 
influence is nil. I am willing to engage in a mild wager that 
apart from senior Ministers (and not many of those) and may- 
be a party leader, no one consistently reads the Parliamentary 
Debates. Hansard is hard to read. It is not edited, except for 
accuracy (members correct, and some are apt to embellish, 
their proofs). Both its turgid text and inexorable, unimaginative 
index are hard to follow. Interjections are reported only when 
they are answered and a wise politician only answers an inter- 
jection when he can score off it. 

Hansard could be made interesting—with headings, sub- 
headings, better paper and—why not?— illustrations when 
diagrams and photographs are tendered by members as 
exhibits. In its final form (for binding) commentary and foot- 
notes relating debate to debate, and Bill to previous Acts and 
precedent, would enhance it. A “Hansard Digest’, privately or 
publicly endowed, would be an invaluable publication. The 
publications of the Hansard Society of Great Britain, and its 
other activities, have accomplished much for the public 
relations of the Mother of Parliaments. There are organiza- 
tions in Australia which profess devotion to constitutional 
government. Have they done anything for the Parliament? 
There seems to be room for an organization with this as its 
single purpose. It could publisha weekly commentary and digest. 

The public relations of Parliament, then, are a matter for 
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the Parliament itself. A first step would be for the Parliament to 
secure a committee of all parties in both Houses to review the 
situation as to public relations. It should seek discussion with, 
and even evidence from, newspaper editors and others erudite 
in the media of propaganda, including members of the 
Government’s own Australian Broadcasting Commission, and 
others such as officers of Parliament and public departments 
competent to advise. For instance the News and Information 
Bureau, the National Library, the administrators of the 
Commonwealth Literary Fund, officers of the States, former 
officers now in retirement—I have in mind that veteran, Sir 
Robert Garran, once Solicitor-General—who are able to 
view the problem in proper perspective. There should be also 
a committee of public relations within the Parliament itself, 
not unlike the present public accounts and public works com- 
mittees, but able to advise in matters of ethics and expediency 
when a member or a group seems likely to take a course, or 
has already acted in a way calculated to alienate public 
sympathy or to bring Parliament into contempt or conflict. 
And there should be a panel of advisers, non-party, but 
including members of Parliament of experience as well as 
senior officers of Parliament, including if not Mr. Speaker at 
least that expert with the well-stocked mind, the present Clerk 
of Parliament. 

Finally, and above all, there is room in the Parliament for 
more men willing to sacrifice themselves for their country 
rather than to win a career from it. It is easier indeed to find 
men willing to die for Australia than men capable of living for 
it. And the politician should fight tooth and nail the infamous 
suggestion that he is ipso facto a boodler and a bungler, a 
bumble and a racketeer. It just is not so. Increasingly, political 
life demands the best in a man, efficiency, education, energy, 
enthusiasm, uprightness and goodwill. Australia’s political 
history teems already with the names of men who have served 
their country with honour and distinction in Parliament; the 
more worthy their successors the firmer will the institution of 
Parliament stand as the foundation for ever of conscious, 
competent self-government. 
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THE STUDY OF PSEPHOLOGY 
by R. B. McCatitum 


HEN I inaugurated the Nuffield College studies of 
general elections by producing with Miss Alison 
Readman the history of the general election of 1945, 

there followed not only the two similar studies of 1950 and 1951 

by Mr. H. G. Nicholas and Dr. David Butler, but other studies 

of electoral problems and areas by academic observers. More 
as a joke than anything else, I devised a Greek name, 
psephology, from the Greek word psephos, a pebble, which 
was the mode in which the ancient Athenians cast their vote. 

Somehow the word has caught on and appeared in the most 

reputable of newspapers. It is always a good thing, if you start 

a new form of study, to find a Greek name for it. It looks 

established and respectable and intellectual snobs wonder 

uneasily whether it has not been known long ago and whether 
they ought not to pretend to have known about it all their lives. 

My reason for urging Nuffield College at Oxford to sponsor 
this kind of political study was that I had long felt that not 
enough was known about general elections in the past. They 

take their course with much partisan excitement, produce a 

vast amount of ephemeral literature and oratory, and in the 

end it remains very mysterious as to what exactly the issues 
were and what was most prominent in the minds of the electors. 

The history books deal with them in a few words and some cant 

phrases only are remembered. Usually it is the defeated side 

which dubs the election by recalling the particular lie or 
atrocity which they conceive to have unjustly injured them. 

Thus the Liberals, defeated in 1874, complained that they had 

“‘gone down ina flood of gin and beer”’, thus attributing their 

defeat to Bruce’s Licencing Act which aroused the ire of the 

liquor trade and the mass of drinking Englishmen. In 1900 the 

Liberals talked of the khaki election, ‘‘a vote for a Liberal is 
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a vote for the Boer’’, etc. In 1906 the Conservatives were the 
victims with the cry of “Chinese slavery”’. Another example is 
the Zinovieff Letter election which defeated Labour in 1924. 
But what most particularly attracted my notice was the cant 
view of the general election of 1918, the “Hang the Kaiser 
election”, which gained great celebrity from a few somewhat 
facile pages in Keynes’s famous book, the Economic Consequences 
of the Peace. It seemed very important that the first election after 
the war of 1939, the first election to be held after an interval 
of ten years, should not pass without some careful study. 
Now it is important to be clear about the possible aims of 
an election study. It can attempt two things. It can be an 
historical record of the development of the campaign, the party 
addresses and issues, and the public response to them, and a 
careful examination of the statistics. This has been the 
principal aim of the three Nuffield studies we have had so far. 
The other aim is to ask the question, why did the electors vote 
as they did? What classes of electors in what areas changed 
their minds and altered the balance of political power? To 
ask this question is only human; to answer it accurately would 
be divine. Motive in politics is a mysterious thing. We do not 
always know our own; we cannot calculate that of millions. 
It is very much a matter of speculation. Candidates, agents and 
canvassers know much from what is said to them. But there is 
much that is not said and there are many electors who say 
nothing, who may never be reached. Political psychologists 
have for long been groping for some kind of calculus with which 
to probe this mystery. I will not say that some measure of 
success has not been achieved but there are limits to any such 
enquiry. Speaking not as a psephologist but as a citizen, I 
would hope that success will not be achieved. In the long run 
there is the secrecy of the ballot, the pencilled cross in the 
secluded polling booth, the great eleusinian mystery of the 
democratic state. It must be respected as an article of faith. 
If we confine ourselves to record rather than psychological 
speculation there is much that can be done. The election is 
conducted on two planes. There is the national appeal by the 
leaders which was formerly made by set speeches in crowded 
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halls, reported verbatim in the press, but now the party broad- 
casts and television programmes tend to replace that. Indi- 
vidual speeches are still important; an example in the last 
election were some of Mr. Bevan’s speeches which demand very 
careful attention. On the national plane too are the general 
manifestos of the parties, the notes for speakers and other 
generalized propaganda. These show very clearly what the 
party organizations had to offer and what they felt they had to 
answer. The attitude of the principal metropolitan newspapers 
also comes into the national appeal and amongst these one 
must include the Manchester Guardian. In the last two elections 
the Daily Mirror has been so important that Conservative 
agents are said to tremble when they pick it up. The electoral 
historian must, within the limits of his time and space study 
the press most carefully. 

Then there is the local plane, the 630 individual con- 
stituencies, each with its own peculiarities and with candidates 
who may by their personal qualities produce slightly different 
results from the general trend. Here we have the addresses of 
the candidates as a basis. It is said that they count for less and 
less but they cannot be neglected for they show what each 
candidate was prepared publicly to stand on. The speeches of 
the candidates, usually well reported in myriad local papers, 
are too voluminous for complete study but some divisions and 
persons may be singled out. When it is all over the electoral 
historian can at least say, such and such were the questions 
which the public were asked to judge upon in such and such 
degrees of emphasis. In questions and heckling the electors 
showed their interest by raising such and such topics; they 
showed surprisingly little interest in this or that. We may 
therefore form some opinion of what the election was about, 
what was overtly in people’s minds. We can also observe very 
accurately what kind of candidates the parties produced, their 
class, their profession, age, education and experience. 

But perhaps the firmest achievement of psephology has 
been an immense advance in the statistics of elections which 
was begun by Dr. David Butler in his appendix to the study of 
1945 and continued in the subsequent books. The swing from 
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one party to another has been more carefully observed in areas 
and over the country as a whole than ever before. Professor 
Kendall has also presented the famous cube rule about the 
relation of swing to seats which was somewhat bruised but 
by no means discredited by the election of 1955. The uni- 
versities of this country have now a large number of political 
specialists and many of them work seriously on election 
phenomena. We try to keep a sense of proportion. Elections 
are not everything but they present a specially favourable 
moment for studying public opinion. The patient, so to speak, 
is under X-ray examination and more may be found out about 
him then than at other times. The observations made may, like 
medical X-ray examinations, be often imperfect and lead to 
differing diagnoses. But at election time the full force of party 
organization can be seen at work and tested by its results. That 
minority of the electorate who are active politicians are engaged 
full time on the work of influencing the majority, the more 
passive citizens. And the passive citizens for once give us a 
chance of observing what they think. The least political among 
them usually express some opinion and show some interest. 
Soon they will go back to their normal interests, art, religion, 
sport, gardening, whatever it may be. But for the moment 
they are politically observable phenomena, more or less clear 
or obscured. This is the time to put the telescope to our eyes 
and study them. 

Not only is the study of election valuable for historical 
record. It may also guide and clarify the ideas of the active 
politician. It is a time for stocktaking, for reviewing methods 
and policies. To the extent that an election survey is accurate 
and objective and informed with some degree of political 
imagination, the active worker and political journalist may 
profit by it. The history of the election of 1955 should be of 
particular interest. The election produced no great surprise; 
the Conservatives won as all had expected but they won by a 
somewhat smaller margin than most calculations had led us 
to suppose. The total vote was smaller. The election was very 
calm and quiet. We seem to be very far from the days in the 
nineteen-twenties when anti-Labour candidates found it very 
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hard to get a hearing in many areas, or the days of the furious 
Unionist campaigns of 1910 when the rhetoric of Lloyd George 
and the infamous proposal to disrupt the Empire by conferring 
self-government on Ireland stung Conservative leaders to 
the wildest language, some years later even to condone the 
organization of armed opposition in Ulster. We seem at the 
moment to be in something of a calm. Why did fewer electors 
vote in a contest which public men assured them was crucial? 
Did the Labour party lose by the fact that it was their voters 
who abstained ? Things are rarely quite so simple as this. Are 
people becoming less interested in politics than formerly? Is 
it possible that the great revival of music and the other arts in 
England is, for good or evil, lowering the political pressure and 
making us like the Italians of whom it was said that as long as 
they had their operas they cared little for elections? Or is the 
somewhat slackened interest in politics itself a political 
phenomenon? May it not mean that we are entering a phase 
when people in this country feel that the facts of politics, the 
world situation and the economic needs of the country, leave 
comparatively little freedom of choice? How far is the older 
class antithesis effective? An old phrase of the early twentieth 
century and earlier was “the classes and the masses”. That was 
supposed to express the basic political struggle and, be it 
remembered the Liberal party, while not advocating class- 
warfare as a doctrine, was in its great days a party with a well 
marked class basis and could produce pre-eminent popular 
leaders, demagogues, such as the young Joseph Chamberlain 
or Lloyd George. But how much is left of classes and masses? 
Progressive taxation, a strong dose of socialism, full employ- 
ment and social security and more equal educational oppor- 
tunities, and most important of all perhaps, inflation, these 
are all doing their work. It would be absurd to say that we 
have reached a classless society, but it is clear that the classes 
are less classy and the masses less massive. 

Are we moving nearer to the political atmosphere of 
countries like Sweden or Switzerland? Was the surprising 
survival of the Liberal vote in 1955 the sign of this swing to the 
centre or was it merely a sign that the election result being 
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already certain, conceded even by the Daily Mirror, many voters 
treated themselves to the luxury of casting a Liberal vote? To 
all these highly speculative questions there can be no certain 
answer. But a sound study of the recent election should give 
at least a basis for making rational conjectures. Dr. David 
Butler’s forthcoming study of the election will no doubt furnish 
us with much material for reflection. We may express the hope 
that Nuffield College, Oxford, will continue to sponsor this 
not unimportant branch of political study for which it may be 
claimed that it has done a good deal more than add a new 
word to the dictionary. 
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THE CHAIRMEN’S PANEL 


by GrauamM M. Hicoins 


HERE are a number of organs of the House of Commons 
which get very little publicity and yet are vital to the 
working of Parliament. One of these is the Chairmen’s 
Panel, which was set up when standing committees “‘upstairs” 
were invented in 1882, and which has been the main influence 
determining the forms of procedure in standing committees. 

According to existing Standing Orders (dating from 1934) 
the members of the Panel “have power to consider matters of 
procedure relating to standing committees and to report 
their opinion thereupon to the House from time to time.”! 
The Panel do meet about the beginning of each session and in 
the course of their proceedings pass a number of resolutions 
which are duly reported to the House. These receive little 
attention? probably because, as one chairman put it,® they 
“thave whiskers on’. The procedure in standing committee is 
by now almost settled and only occasionally does any new point 
sufficiently interesting to attract attention arise to require some 
fresh decision. 

The role of the Chairmen’s Panel in the past was much more 
important: they have played a vital part in the development 
of standing committees throughout their history. In the early 
stages immediately after 1882 they decided on what lines these 
new committees should develop, and what position the chair- 
man of one of them should fill. Since then they have greatly 
influenced further development through a number of excellent 
special reports based on their experience of procedure in the 
committees. Many of the recommendations contained in these 
reports have since been carried into effect. 

1S.0. 62(3). 


* Since session 1946-47 they have been recorded only in the Journals 
and not in Hansard. 


3 In private conversation. 
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When standing committees of the House of Commons 
were first established by the Resolutions of 1882 a Chairmen’s 
Panel was established consisting of not less than four nor more 
than six persons nominated by the Committee of Selection. 
The Panel themselves were given the duty of appointing the 
chairman to each individual committee, a practice probably 
inherited from the General Committee on Railway and Canal 
Bills! The Resolutions also defined the procedure to be 
followed in the standing committees which, it was ordered, 
“shall be the same as in a select committee unless the House 
shall otherwise order’. 

This was stated again quite clearly by C. T. Ritchie in the 
debate on the first motion to refer a Bill toa standing committee 
in 1883. “It has been suggested that the Panel of Chairmen 
should lay down rules of procedure; but the Standing Order 
gives them no such authority, and the question is eminently 
one for the decision of the House”’.? The real position was, 
however, betrayed by Sir Lyon Playfair, Chairman of the 
Panel 1883-84, during the same debate: ‘‘the Panel of Chair- 
men has had several meetings”, and “they have agreed among 
themselves”’—words which reveal a very different situation. 
The General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills had been 
established some thirty years previously expressly for the 
purpose of securing uniformity in the treatment of private 
legislation. A panel of chairmen had been formed so that the 
chairmen might consult one another to this end.‘ Possibly 
following this precedent the Pane! of Chairmen of Standing 
Committees met and consulted together (they had nine 
meetings altogether during the 1883 session) and once that 
happened, the Panel were in effect formulating rules of 
procedure. 


1 See O. C. Williams: History of Private Bill Procedure, Vol. 1, pp.130-33. 
H.M.S.O. 


23 Parl Deb. 277 c 981. See also Mr. Speaker’s ruling that standing 
committees may not frame regulations for their own procedure. 3 Parl. 
Deb. 276, c 413-4. 

3 [bid., c 958 and c 959. 


*See O. C. Williams, of. cit. 
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The first modification of standing orders effected by the 
concerted practice of the Panel concerned the whole basis of 
procedure in the new type of committee and the position that 
should be taken up by the chairman. In a select committee the 
chairman takes part in the deliberations of the committee, 
makes his views known, and helps the committee to arrive at a 
decision. In a committee of the whole House the chairman 
takes no part in the debate and conducts the proceedings as 
impartially as they are conducted in the House itself by the 
Speaker. The question was which of these two examples should 
be followed by the new standing committees. Standing orders 
provided that procedure should be similar to that which applied 
in select committees. But in the debate already mentioned one 
member of the Panel, Sclater-Booth, made his attitude quite 
clear. “I would not have accepted the chairmanship of one 
of these committees if it had been understood that the chair- 
man was to be a partisan chairman. I made it a sine qua non 
that there is nothing in the standing orders of select com- 
mittees which should prevent the procedure of standing 
committees being assimilated as much as possible as regards 
form and order of debate with the proceedings of committees 
of the whole House.””! 

The other chairmen seem to have agreed with Sclater- 
Booth. George Goschen, chairman of the first standing 
committee to meet, announced to the committee that “‘the pro- 
ceedings should be conducted with as much order, formality, 
and regularity as possible. With that in view it was suggested 
that members should rise when they addressed the committee, 
and also that they should as far as possible address the Chair”’.? 
Such order and formality was certainly based on the example 
of the committee of the whole House. Concerning the role of 
the chairman, Goschen “personally took a strong view that 
the chairman ought to confine his action to maintaining order 
and performing analogous functions to the chairman in com- 
mittee of the whole House...he proposed himself not to 


1 Ibid., c 974. 
2 See The Times, 11th April, 1883, p. 4, col. 1. 
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intervene in the debate on any clause or amendment.”! The 
more formal atmosphere of the committee of the whole House 
was encouraged in another direction, too. Goschen announced 
that “it would not be out of order to refer to members by their 
names, but at the same time his own opinion was that they 
should assimilate their proceedings to those of the House’’.? 
Two days later when the second standing committee met for 
the first time Sclater-Booth took a rather stronger line and 
suggested that it was “desirable that members should not be 
referred to by name”’.® Sclater-Booth’s verdict on the trend 
two months later was: “If the standing committees have had 
any success—and I think their success has been considerable— 
it is owing to the fact that they have departed as widely as 
possible from the practice of select committees and have 
conformed as nearly as possible to that of the committee of 
the whole House’’.4 

Unfortunately this left a number of problems unsolved. The 
perversion of standing orders through the action of the Chair- 
men’s Panel was generally acquiesced in: nevertheless, the 
provision remained as part of standing orders until 1948, in 
spite of a number of attempts to get it removed.® Lord 
Randolph Churchill had tried to alter it when it was first 
introduced in 1882; in 1906 the chairman of the Panel gave 
evidence to the select committee on procedure about the pro- 
vision and persuaded them to recommend its alteration; and 
again in 1919 another chairman of the Panel tried to persuade 
the House that the provision was misleading and should be 
left out. The problem was put to the House quite clearly by 
Laurence Hardy, a member of the Panel, in 1906. “The 
procedure in the standing committees is supposed to follow 
that in select committees. The procedure in grand com- 
mittees has, however, changed very much of late from the 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The Times, 13th April, 1883, p. 4, col. 2. 
‘3 Parl. Deb. 279 c 2013-14. 


5 Since 1948 certain aspects only of select committee procedure have 
been applied to standing committees, by S.O. 57 (5). 
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procedure of a select committee and has followed in every 
detail the procedure of the committee of the whole House; and 
the consequence is that the chairmen of the grand committees 
in making a ruling on many points have often found themselves 
in considerable difficulty.” The sort of difficulty which might 
arise was explained to the 1906 select committee by the chair- 
man of the Panel. He asked what the chairman should do if 
anyone attempted to insist on a standing committee’s hearing 
evidence—recognized as one of the main forms of proceeding 
in select committee.? Such difficulties were overcome only by 
the exercise of common sense and wise discretion on all sides, 
reinforced from time to time by a formal increase in the powers 
of the chairmen. 

The power of the Chairmen’s Panel “‘to consider matters of 
procedure relating to standing committees and to report their 
opinion thereupon to the House from time to time’’, as has 
already been mentioned, was not included in standing orders 
until 1934. In fact, the Panel had been reporting some of its 
decisions to the House in the form of resolutions ever since 
1901. The power of the Panel in this direction, like many of 
the powers now enjoyed by individual chairmen in standing 
committee proceedings, was generally recognized long before 
it was accorded formal recognition in standing orders. This is 
illustrated, for instance, by a letter which the Speaker sent to 
the Panel on 19th March, 1908. At that time, once considera- 
tion of a particular Bill had begun in standing committee, it 
had to be concluded before any other business could be dis- 
cussed. This was causing a good deal of delay and the Speaker 
was concerned to eliminate the difficulty. He suggested to the 
chairmen that if they would “agree to adopt a particular 
practice in this matter it might save an amendment of standing 
orders which otherwise would seem to be required”’.® 


14 Parl Deb. 152 c 1174. 


* When the Estimates were referred to a standing committee in 1919, 
the Leader of the House refused to allow the committee to call officials 
and other witnesses before them to explain individual items in spite of the 
wording of the standing order. 


112 of 1908. 
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Six resolutions have been reported to the House by the 
Panel at various times. These are as follows: 

(1) ‘Any member of the Chairmen’s Panel may and he is 
hereby empowered to ask any other member of the Chairmen’s 
Panel to take his place (temporarily) in case of necessity.” 
(Sessions 1901 to 1933-34.) 

This flowed from the practice of “‘self-appointment” by the 
Panel. If individual chairmen are appointed by the Panel as a 
whole then it is only logical for each chairman to be empowered 
to provide for his own temporary replacement. This practice 
was changed in 1934 (see below) when the Speaker was given 
the task of appointing the chairman of each standing com- 
mittee. This change in standing orders rendered the resolution 
inoperative and it was discontinued from that time. A further 
amendment had to be made to standing orders in 1947 
empowering a chairman to ask another member of the stand- 
ing committee to take his place, temporarily, whenever this 
became necessary. 

(2) “In the absence of the Chairman of the Chairmen’s 
Panel, the Panel may be convened at the request of any two 
members of the Panel.”’ (Sessions 1910 to 1932-33.) 

This can hardly have been of any great importance. It was 
agreed to by the Panel in Session 1933-34 but was not reported 
to the House. This omission clearly seems to have been 
intentional, and it appears that when the previous resolution 
was abandoned in Session 1934-35, the opportunity was taken 
of allowing this one to be forgotten, too. 

(3) ‘‘Where, on two successive sittings of a standing com- 
mittee called for the consideration of a particular bill, the 
committee has to be adjourned by reason of the absence of a 
quorum within the first twenty minutes of the time for which 
the said committee was summoned, the chairman do instruct 
the clerk to place the particular bill at the bottom of the list of 
bills then waiting consideration of that committee, and that 

the committee shall forthwith be convened to consider the 
other bill or bills then waiting.” (Sessions 1920 and 1924-25 
to date.) 

This was one of many attempts to solve the problem created 
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by the difficulty experienced in securing the attendance of a 
quorum at a standing committee meeting. One of the worst 
results of the non-attendance of a quorum for any particular 
Bill was the delay imposed on other Bills due for consideration 
by the same committee later—for a committee could not 
ordinarily begin discussion of a new Bill until proceedings on 
the old one had been concluded. The engineering of the 
absence of a quorum thus became a standard method of 
obstruction, and this resolution was one of the replies decided 
upon by the Chairmen’s Panel. 

(4) “It is the undoubted and established right of the 
chairman who is appointed to a standing committee for the 
consideration of a particular bill to name the day and hour 
on which the consideration of that bill shall begin.” (Sessions 
1924-25 to 1946-47.) 

This does not express any new departure in the practice of 
naming the date and time of the first meeting of a standing 
committee, but indicates the procedure adhered to since 1884. 
In the first session in which standing committees were 
appointed, 1883, the Minister in charge of the Bill seems to 
have decided when the committee should meet. In 1884, how- 
ever, this privilege passed to the chairman of the committee. 
Until the 1920’s the chairman also seems to have determined 
the times of subsequent sittings, but this power has since passed 
to the committee itself. This resolution confirmed the practice 
with regard to the first meeting of the committee just at the 
time when the committee itself was asserting its power to 
determine the time of later meetings. Its provisions were 

embodied in standing orders in 1947 and the resolution then 
became superfluous. 

(5) “If during the consideration of a bill before one of the 
standing committees it shall appear that the business would be 
expedited by postponing the further consideration of the bill 
in hand until the next bill on the list has been reported, and if 
the member in charge of the bill rises and makes a motion to 
that effect, the chairman will be in order in proposing such a 
question.” (Sessions 1933-34 to date.) 

This is another attempt to reduce the amount of delay in 
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standing committee proceedings. Its history goes back much 
further than the date of its first reporting. In his letter of 
19th March 1908 to the Panel already mentioned,! the 
Speaker suggested that the Panel take some action. The Chair- 
men’s Panel met and decided that a chairman would from 
then on be in order in accepting a motion from a member in 
charge of a Bill before a standing committee for the postpone- 
ment of further consideration of that Bill to a day to be named 
by the chairman on the request of the member in charge. If 
such a motion were agreed to, the committee would proceed to 
consider the next Bill on the list. This decision is considered to 
have been superseded by the very similar terms of the fifth 
resolution, decided upon in 1924? but not reported to the 
House until 1933. 

(6) ‘Whenever the chairman of a standing committee 
adjourns the committee without question put, the debate on 
any question then under discussion, or further consideration of 
the bill, shall be resumed at the next sitting of the committee.” 
(Sessions 1945-46 to date.) 

This followed automatically on the new sessional order 
agreed to in 1945 concerning the adjournment ofstanding com- 
mittees at 1 o’clock without question put.’ It is really only 
common sense formally expressed. When standing committees 
were adjourned in the past without putting any question 
(before 1921) this practice was followed without any dispute 
being aroused. 

Many decisions of the Chairmen’s Panel are not reported 
to the House as resolutions: they nevertheless have equal force 
with those which are reported. One or two of these have already 
been mentioned, for instance, the 1908 decision regarding the 
postponement of further consideration of a Bill, which was, 
however, acted upon only once, in 1919.4 Another such 


1 pp. 518. 

* According to Erskine May, p. 631. 

3 This sessional order was made a standing order in 1947 and is now 
S.O. 63(2). 

“Compensation for Subsidence Bill goth July, 1919, H.C. 153 of 
1919, 4. 
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decision concerned the time a chairman would wait for a 
quorum to assemble at the beginning of a standing committee 
sitting. No particular waiting period was fixed and in the early 
1920’s practice seems to have varied from one committee to 
another. In 1924 a complaint was at last received in the House 
and the Chairman of the Panel explained that the customary 
rule was to wait twenty minutes.! Some chairmen seem to have 
remained unaware of the rule, and after a further complaint 
in the House in 1929, the Panel met and agreed that if a 
quorum were not present within twenty minutes from the 
time appointed for the meeting of the committee, the chairman 
should adjourn the committee to a future day unless there were 
any special circumstances which in his opinion made it 
advisable to allow a longer period of grace. This was never 
reported to the House of Commons, but it has regularly been 
acted upon since and no more complaints have been made to 
the House on that score. 

Quite recently the Chairmen’s Panel dealt with the question 
of voting while members were in the committee room, but not 
in the precincts of the committee itself. During the proceedings 
on the Civil Aviation Bill on 28th May, 1946, Emrys Hughes 
voted from the “public” part of the committee room. When a 
protest was made the chairman ruled that in view of the short- 
age of accommodation he would allow it this once, but members 
would have to be in the body of the committee to speak.’ A 
very similar event occurred on 15th February, 1951, in the 
committee considering the Sea Fish Industry Bill. The matter 
was raised at the next meeting of the Chairmen’s Panel. A 
decision was presumably arrived at, but it was not reported 
to the House. Whether or not it is reported to the House as a 
resolution, a decision of the Panel is still decisive. 

The Chairmen’s Panel have on some occasions disregarded 
standing orders systematically; on others they have taken the 
lead in amending them. In special reports they have made to 

1 See 5 H.C. Deb. 176 c 381-84. 

2 Erskine May, p. 634. 

Deb. 1945-46, Vol. 111 509-11. 

*S.C. Deb. 1950-51 1020-22. 
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the House the Panel have recommended a number of changes 
which have later found general favour. In 1905 the Panel felt 
bound to report on a change in the nature of the Bills being 
referred to standing committees. They thought that standing 
committees were not adapted to deal with Bills which aroused 
“strong party or political controversy” or excited “acute 
religious susceptibilities”. Such Bills had, however, recently 
been referred to standing committees and if this practice were 
to continue the Panel thought that the chairmen of the com- 
mittees should be given power to accept a motion for the 
closure. Such a motion would be carried if twenty members 
voted in the majority. The Panel also thought that considera- 
tion should be given to the idea of restricting the duration of 
speeches in standing committees and limiting the number of 
them any particular member was allowed to make. This has 
never found favour with the House of Commons, but the first 
problem was dealt with by amendments to standing orders 
which were approved in 1907. The select committee, appointed 
in 1906 as a result of the Panel’s report, recommended that 
standing committee chairmen should have power to deal with 
irrelevance and repetition as well as accept closure motions 
and the Government followed their advice. 

The other principal recommendation contained in the 
Chairmen’s Panel’s special report was “that the distinction of 
the two standing committees between Law and Trade... 
should be abolished, and the bills should be referred to either 
of the two committees according to convenience”’. In 1907 this 
change was also effected when the number of standing com- 
mittees was increased to four. Apart from the Scottish Standing 
Committee they have since then been distinguished not by 
name, but by letters of the alphabet. 

One of the undesirable results of the change in the character 
of the Bills brought before the Standing Committees was the 
increasing reluctance of M.P.s to attend standing committee 
meetings. Under the existing standing orders if the number 
attending the committee fell below the quorum, proceedings 
were automatically suspended until a quorum reassembled. 
The delays caused by the operation of this rule had become so 
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serious by 1908 that the Panel made a further special report 
dealing with this topic alone. They suggested that standing 
orders should be amended to provide that proceedings in a 
standing committee should not be suspended for lack of a 
quorum unless the Chairman’s attention was drawn to the fact 
by a member of the committee, or the absence of a quorum 
was revealed by a division. No changes were made to standing 
orders, but on the suggestion of the Speaker, the Panel them- 
selves took steps to alleviate some of the worst effects of the non- 
attendance of a quorum for a particular Bill. 

Towards the end of 1919 the Chairmen’s Panel made 
another special report which was not published, but was sent 
to the Government and the authorities of the House. In this 
the Panel agreed that the experiment of referring the Estimates 
to a standing committee, tried out by the Government in 1919, 
had been a failure. They therefore recommended that the 
number of standing committees should be reduced from six to 
five. A further point in favour of this step was their experience 
that “when more than three standing committees decide to sit 
on the same day, difficulties always arise as to the attendance 
of a quorum, as to a room to sit in, and as to the necessary 
clerical and reporting staff”’. 

The Panel also reported on their experience that most of 
the business of the standing committees was taken in hand not 
by the main body, or “‘nucleus” of the committee, but by the 
members specially added to the committee for that particular 
Bill. They therefore recommended that the numbers in the 
nucleus should be reduced and the number of added members 
or “specialists” increased. They hoped that this might improve 
both the attendance and the quality of the work done in 
standing committee. No action was taken by the Government 
except that the Estimates ceased to be referred to standing 
committee. 

The Panel were not satisfied with this and in 1925 made 
another special report to the House of Commons.? In this they 
quoted with approval the report of 1919 and declared that 

1 See p. 521. 

2 H.C. 137 of 1924-25. 
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the succeeding years had served to strengthen and support the 
ideas and recommendations contained in it. This time the 
Government was pressed into action by members of the House, 
and changes were made to standing orders in 1926. The 
number of standing committees was reduced from six to five 
and their composition was altered. The size of the body of the 
committee was changed from between forty and sixty to 
between thirty and fifty, and the number of added members 
was increased from between ten and fifteen to between ten and 
thirty-five, exactly in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chairmen’s Panel. No further changes were made in the 
number and composition of the standing committees till the 


“revolutionary” changes of 1947. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
by D. HoLtanp 


LUE BOOKS are not everybody’s reading. Super- 
Beas they share the qualities that make civil servants 

seem collectively unexhilarating; they are dull, there 
are too many of them and, when you must, it is hard to find the 
right one. 

Their dullness is official, useful dullness. The mandarins 
of Whitehall could undoubtedly draft them in the most 
exquisite prose but then, at any rate since 1836, part of the idea 
has been that the Papers should be cheaply and readily avail- 
able to the public, and the public quite properly mistrusts the 
unaccustomed. Consequently they are instructive and edifying, 
but seldom entertaining. The weightier ones get noticed in the 
weightier newspapers and anything in them that is capable of 
a droll or shocking construction may reach the gossip columns; 
but we do not get a Blue Book of the Month. Nevertheless, as a 
recent selection from early Select Committee Reports has 
shown,' unadorned evidence often makes quite fascinating 
reading, and the student whose researches lead him to such 
Reports is to be envied. 

The Papers exist in enormous numbers. Some 200 yards of 
shelving are needed to accommodate the 4,431 volumes that 
emerged during the parliamentary career of Mr. Gladstone. 
During the whole of the nineteenth century, and up to 1921, 
the number of volumes produced each session tended to increase 
—a crude formula for this number being “‘year of publication 
less 1790”. The progress of the 1914-18 war showed that it was 
possible to do with rather less, and a Treasury circular of 1921 
had the effect of reducing the output of a modern session to 
about 32 volumes. It follows from the 1921 economies that 
although the best Blue Books continue to be found as Parlia- 
1 A People’s Conscience. By S. Gordon and T. G. B. Cocks. Constable, 1952. 
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mentary Papers, large numbers which used to figure regularly 
in the Sessional Index are now “‘Non-Parliamentary”. Papers of 
both kinds which are printed and put on sale by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office appear together in the “Daily List” and are 
indexed together in Government Publications. Equally, all Papers 
officially reaching the House of Commons are indexed in the 
Commons Journals. This should make them easy to find, but in 
practice these indexes are not fool-proof unless the seeker 
knows the precise title, or is endowed with the official mind. 
“How to Find Them”’ is one part of a very useful Guide to 
Parliamentary Papers by P. Ford and G. Ford,! the other main 
parts being ““What They Are” and “How to Use Them”. 
Professor and Mrs. Ford have spent many years guiding 
students towards the Papers, for the sufficient reason that so 
much of what has officially happened in this country during 
the last 150 years is to be found in them. The student is much 
more interested in the subject matter of a Paper than he is in 
its parliamentary context. He asks: “Please provide me with a 
comprehensive list of material on juvenile delinquency”. But 
none of the indexes will help him unless “‘juvenile delinquency” 
happens to be in the title of a paper. The Guide will take him 
several steps farther. It will tell him that he may indeed expect 
to find rich material. It will take him to Hansard’s Breviate— 
indispensable for the period 1696-1834—and to equivalent 
works of the Fords themselves. This “‘subject approach”’ is 
admirable as far as it goes. But if it were practicable to analyse 
by subjects the entire, prodigiously ramified contents of 
Parliamentary Papers, then the pursuit of them would cease to 
be a treasure hunt and become merely an endurance test. 
What is to be found in the Papers ? The morals and neuroses 
of juvenile delinquents are not, on the whole, grist to the 
parliamentary mill. What are important are their numbers, 
their impact administratively and, of course, their cost in 
public money. Hence the official would expect to find some- 
thing in the annual Criminal Statistics, the Police Reports and 
the Reports of the Prison Commissioners. The something may 
turn out to be rather dreary, but it is the sort of thing an official 
1 Published by Basil Blackwell, 1955. 7s. 6d. 
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would want if he was faced with the task of doing something 
about juvenile delinquents. The official, then, will know in 
advance the precise aspect of a subject that he is likely to find. 
He will also know the type of Paper from its title: he will not 
expect too much from the proceedings of a standing com- 
mittee, but if a select committee offers evidence he expects a 
good fat paper and equally he will know that a Special Report 
may go beyond the terms of reference of a committee. 

The moral is quite clear—let the student, before throwing 
himself upon the indexes, enter a little into the official mind. 
If he is prepared to do that, then he is less likely to be dis- 
appointed when he fails to find a recipe for Moules 2 la mariniére 
in the Reports of the Kitchen Committee of the House of 
Commons, and gratified, but not surprised, when he finds an 
interesting page on the Conway Mussel Cleansing Establish- 
ment in the Trading Accounts for 1940-41. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE HANSARD SOCIETY 


HE International Political Science Association held its 
Third Congress in the month of August 1955 in the 
agreeable surroundings of Stockholm and in the building 
of the Swedish Parliament. Seven subjects were on the agenda 
for discussion. They were: 
1. Government of great cities. 
2. Political parties. 
(a) Role of party systems in democracy. 
(b) Role of public opinion polls in the study of political 
parties. 
(c) Relations between social classes and political parties. 
. Political implications of development programmes. 
. Small and large States in international organization. 
. Political conditions of democracy. 
. Bureaucracy. 
7. Comparative government. 


The Hansard Society is an Associate member of IPSA and 
in this capacity was invited to send a representative to the 
Conference. The Council approved of the proposal that the 
Society should be represented by the Chairman of the Council 
and the Acting Secretary. 

The Congress, which lasted a week, was attended by some 
200 political scientists from all over the world, including a 
strong contingent from the U.S.A. and three Russians who 
turned up at the last moment in what was, I gathered, the 
role of observers. 

It is interesting to note that, as part of the new Russian 
look, the Russians were, at about the same time, being 
admitted to the bosom of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
holding its meeting a few hundred miles to the East at 
Helsinki. 
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My first knowledge that the Russians were present at 
Stockholm arose from the fact that, at the opening banquet of 
the Conference, I approached a delegate who appeared to be 
wearing a badge marked USA and asked him if he could iden- 
tify for me the Secretary of the USA delegation. An expansive 
smile, followed by the shrugging of shoulders and a statement 
in some language unknown to me, caused me to look more 
closely at my companion’s label and I then saw that I had 
misread USSR for USA. Such are the consequences of 
peaceful co-existence. 

My principal purposes in attending the Conference were two 
in number, apart from conducting some negotiations in 
connection with the book on the Swedish Parliament, which 
the Royal Swedish Government has commissioned from the 
Hansard Society. First, to make known to a large number of 
political scientists the existence and objects of the Hansard 
Society. Secondly, to find out what, if any, was the area of 
the field of co-operation between the Hansard Society and 
IPSA. As regards point number one, a great deal was 
achieved and many personal contacts made will be followed 
up. It will, I hope, be a source of pleasure to members to learn 
that a number of American professors of political science paid 
some generous tributes to the value in their teaching work of 
the publications of the Hansard Society. In particular, I was 
able to have a very useful talk with Mr. Evron Kirkpatrick, 
the very able executive director of the American Political 
Science Association. 

The second question investigated, i.e., the relationship 
which might, and perhaps should, exist between the Hansard 
Society and IPSA was the subject of a short statement I made 
to the Round Table studying: 

Political Parties (a) Role of party systems in democracy. 

I suggested that without straining the analogy too far a 
parallel could be drawn between the relationship which 
exists between the “pure” and the “applied” scientists. Most 
of the members of the national bodies which compose IPSA 
are academic persons who have not had occasion to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the less refined realities of political life. 
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The Hansard Society, on the other hand, whilst giving a 
proper place to theoretical considerations in the field of 
parliamentary government, is primarily concerned with 
promoting the cause of parliamentary government amongst 
the electors and particularly amongst those who influence 
electors, i.e., journalists, broadcasters, Trade Union leaders, 
managers, etc. The Hansard Society is also greatly concerned 
with work amongst young people and work in overseas 
territories now on the threshold of parliamentary government. 
I therefore told the members of this round table that it seemed 
to me that the Hansard Society, especially if and when it 
could obtain the funds needed to give it an adequate staff, 
was (with its journal Parliamentary Affairs) a suitable machine 
and medium through and by which the results of research 
carried out by members of IPSA could be brought to the 
attention and made use of by those non-academic persons 
engaged in the day-to-day business of democratic political life. 

I was assured by a number of those at the Congress that in 
their opinion the ideas mentioned above were worthy of 
further investigation. 

I will conclude this note by reporting that an American 
professor informed me that, in the High Schools of the area in 
which his University is situated, the film produced by the 
British Central Office of Information about a British election, 
a film in the course of whose production the Hansard Society 
was asked for advice, was used so much that three extra copies 
had been demanded. He added: “Ought not your Hansard 
Society to produce a good documentary about the British 
Parliament? I can assure you that it would be in great 
demand in the States.” 

I had to reply: “Of course we ought to do it and we would 
do it if we could raise the necessary £25,000.” 

It is nothing short of a public scandal that no adequate 
film about the British Parliament is in existence and that when 
schools ask the Hansard Society for a film on Parliament the 
best we can do is to send them a rather inadequate one 
featuring the opening of the Canadian Parliament! _ s. K-H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

Having had occasion to visit a number of schools in connection with 
an enquiry which is being made to ascertain how best the Hansard 
Society can be of assistance to such bodies, I write to ask if you could give 
space to make known one of the conclusions I have reached. I have felt 
for some time that a better knowledge in Great Britain about the 
principles and workings of the American way of Government would make 
a substantial contribution to the cause of Anglo-American understanding. 
For instance, I have been surprised to discover how many people in 
Great Britain do not appreciate the constitutional difference between the 
position of an American Secretary of State and a British Foreign Secretary. 
It was therefore with great interest that I discovered in the schools which 
I have so far visited a considerable effort being made to tell the older 
boys and girls something about the American system of parliamentary 
democracy. It was in this field of instruction that I was assured that the 
Hansard Society could render a great service to schools if it had on its 
staff a person competent to deal with this subject who could visit the 
schools and either give talks to the senior classes or offer assistance in 
various ways to the teachers concerned with this branch of instruction. 

I am aware that this proposal would obviously fit in with the urgent 
need of the Society to be able to finance a lecture department and thus 
deal with the many enquiries for competent and objective speakers on 
parliamentary subjects which are so frequently received at Hansard 
House from clubs, schools and associations of all kinds. I therefore ask 
for the courtesy of your pages to draw particular attention to the problem 
of informing the British public about the American way of government 
in the hope that this project may make an appeal to some person or body 
especially interested in Anglo-American understanding. 

Yours etc., 


Edward C. Macalester. 
London, S.W.1. 


Our correspondent will be glad to know that the Council of the Hansard Society 
have this problem very much in mind and that there is some hope that the services of a 
competent person who could undertake this task may become available. The difficulty 
yet to be overcome is the provision of financial resources sufficient to provide the 
secretarial assistance, without which the full value of the expert would not be 
obtained. Epiror. 


Dear Sir, 


After a General Election the political commentators, some experienced, 


many inexperienced, tend to hold a grand inquest on the result and the 
reasons for it. 


One contention that has been suggested in various quarters is that the 
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party organizations will have to disappear or be reshaped. You may be 
interested in the following comment on this question. 

I believe that the last three elections have proved that it is organization 
and not policy that wins elections. This, of course, is a generalization and 
one must admit that an unpopular administration or internal friction in a 
party do have an effect. Even so, it appears that over 80 per cent. of the 
electorate do not change their political beliefs, ever. That being so the 
main question is to see that they vote. 

The problem of organization during an election campaign is simply to 
find out who your supporters are and then see they vote. That is, an 
accurate canvass and good polling day organization. But the problem 
starts much earlier than that. It starts with the preparation of the register 
of electors and the necessity for seeing that all your known supporters are 
included in the current register. That, incidentally, was the main purpose 
of constituency associations over fifty years ago, and a requirement that 
has been neglected in these modern days of electorates around 65,000. 

There is the question of the postal vote. I am certain that an examina- 
tion of the postal votes cast in the election would show that 80 per cent. 
of them went to my party. The collection of these is a major task and one 
that takes place throughout the period between elections. It is most com- 
plicated and, to implement, requires large numbers of trained workers, 
each looking after their street or portion thereof. In addition there is the 
question of removals who are not entitled to a postal vote or who are 
found too late to obtain one. You may know that you can move across the 
border from one village to another and enjoy postal voting facilities, but a 
voter moving from part of, say, the City of Birmingham to another is not 
so entitled. These people have to be traced and informed of their polling 
place and perhaps arrangements made to transport them. 

The Socialist organization appears to be based around the Trade 
Union Movement and.the shop stewards or branch secretaries. This gives 
them great advantages in the propaganda field, but is most unsuitable for 
collecting postal votes or tracing removals. A glance at the individual 
membership of their constituency parties compared with my own party 
shows this to be true. 

The limitation on the use of motor cars requires careful organization 
to see that the small number allowed is used to the best advantage. 

Canvassing, particularly canvassing between elections, does enable a 
party not only to find its supporters and keep careful records of them, but 
to influence the election. I am confident that the spoken word has more 
effect than the written one. Trained canvassers who can do this work are 
at a premium and it is more difficult to find people who are prepared to 
be educated politically than it is to find people who will collect subscrip- 
tions. And that is difficult enough! 

In this constituency (the Canterbury Division) I consider that 4,000 
of our 14,295 majority came from the efforts of our organization. Even if 
you assess the efforts and popularity of our member at only 300 votes, that 
makes our organization responsible for 10 per cent. of the poll. Circum- 
stances differ in constituencies, but there is no doubt that we have a 
considerable lead in this sphere over the Socialist Party and I believe that 
we won the 1951 General Election on postal voting alone. 

I agree that much of the money spent on elections is wasted. I see little 
value in spending some £200 and a lot of energy in sending out an election 
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address. Yet if it was not sent how many would say: “If they can’t be 
bothered to send me an election address I won’t be bothered to vote”? 

Any publicity material used in an election surely has one object in 
mind—to impress the date and the necessity for voting. It certainly will 
not sway anybody and I do believe that most of the posters on hoardings 
were a waste of money. That also applies to most of the leaflets that were 
issued. 

I do not agree that foreign affairs and the balance of payments were 
not put in the forefront of the issues, as was said by some commentators. 
They certainly were in this constituency and unofficial strikes were the 
subject of questions at every meeting. 

What of the future? As far as the Conservative Party is concerned I 
hope it will strengthen its lead in the field of organization, that it will, 
through locally produced monthly newspapers (they must give local news 
as well as propaganda) continue in the field of mass publicity; that it will 
reorganize the Conservative Political Centre reducing down the academic 
approach to the few and increasing the “‘bread and butter” angle to the 
many and in particular to the trade unionists. Publicity in the form of 
leaflets and posters can be reduced, but information services to the press 
and the wireless and television services can be strengthened. 

I am delighted that in certain cases the British public have gone against 
the accepted trend and recognized and voted for outstanding personalities. 
This may encourage M.P.s and candidates to work harder in their con- 
stituencies! At the same time there are many who do not reap the reward 
for their hard work because they have no ideas on how to make use of their 
local newspapers. Surely modesty has little place in the make-up of a 
modern politician! 

Yours faithfully, 
E. C. F. Brown. 
Canterbury Division Conservative and June 1955 
Unionist Association. 


Note: If an agent or a secretary of a Labour stronghold would care to 
comment on this letter, we shall be pleased to hear from you. Eprror. 
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Personalities and Powers. Sir Lewis Namier. Hamish 
Hamilton. vii, 157 pp. 15s. 


Here is a collection of occasional pieces by one of our 
greatest living historians. It is a mixture of formal lectures 
with essays and reviews reprinted from the leading periodicals, 
and covers the period from the Long Parliament to modern 
times. The studies fall roughly into four parts. Sir Lewis 
starts with two rather abstract essays upon Human Nature in 
Politics and The Profession of Historian, in which he analyses 
the hazards which beset the historian and the difficulties of 
reaching the true springs of human action. In modern psychol- 
ogy he sees one of the most important lines of advance for 
history, and especially for biography; but the unqualified 
practitioner must not be let loose—‘‘not even on the dead”’. 

At the other end of the book stand three chapters dealing 
with Inter-War Diplomacy and the Nazi Era. As the hideous 
drama recedes in point of time the characters of its diabolical 
dramatis personae become more and more incredible. It is as 
well that we should occasionally hear an outspoken reminder 
from such an authority. 

The third part of the collection consists of reviews of some 
of the excellent works which are currently illuminating the 
historical scene. The personnel of the Long Parliament, North 
Country life in the Eighteenth Century, the Struggle for 
Control of the East India Company, all these books gain 
something when viewed through the span of Sir Lewis’s 
wisdom. Only in one essay, Basic Factors in Nineteenth-century 
European History, does he enumerate and appraise the pieces in 
the complicated political kaleidoscope with rather too much 
facility, and seems to offend a little against his earlier warnings. 

It is when Sir Lewis returns to his own special period that 
he becomes fascinating. In Monarchy and the Party System, King 
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George III: A Study of Personality and Country Gentlemen in 
Parliament he contributes some indispensable additions to his 
established writings. The unattractive character of the mis- 
judged king; our unfair insistence upon appraising his failures 
in the light of modern circumstances; the very human working 
of “Bedchamber influence” in its own epoch; the penetrating 
analysis of the eighteenth-century House of Commons; the 
strange paradox that while the disinterested element of inde- 
pendent country gentlemen who entered Parliament with a 
desire to serve the public usually proved politically ineffective, 
our invaluable expedient of a two-party system was evolving 
from the more selfish and corrupt political factions; these and 
many other questions are vividly illuminated by Sir Lewis 
with his usual happy blend of scholarship and humanity. 

Nor does his veneration for facts preclude an occasional 
forthright prediction. After 1815, he says, in his essay on 
Nineteenth-century History, “England expanded into the 
Second British Empire, which now seems about to combine 
with the Western half of the First Empire into an as yet un- 
named and ill-defined working community of English-speaking 
nations, centring on Washington rather than on London.” 
But the saddest sentences in the book are perhaps these: “‘It is 
only when he (the historian) tries to reach the sources of 
Parliamentary history that he realizes how fast his materials 
are disappearing. Probably not even half remains now of what 
there was two or three generations ago.” 

STRATHEARN GORDON 


The Origin of the Communist Autocracy. Political 
Opposition in the Soviet State. First Phase 1917-1922. 
Leonard Schapiro. G. Bell & Sons. xvii, 397 pp. 35s. 


A bibliography of twelve pages of general works indicates 
the vast amount which has been written on the Communist 
Revolution. It might be thought hard to justify yet another 
book on the subject, but Mr. Schapiro amply justifies his action 
in writing one. He has provided an exceptionally lucid and 
penetrating account of the years which shaped Communist 
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rule in Russia, and at the end of this period when the sinister 
figure of Stalin first appears, the whole apparatus is ready for 
his iron rule and ruthless methods. Stalin did not invent these 
methods, he only took over what was there and improved their 
efficiency in his own interests. 

The dominating figure of the first five years of the Revolu- 
tion was Lenin. As a guide and controller he stands head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries, especially in his gift for 
seizing the moment for action and for heading off potential 
opposition. Trotsky may have been as able but he did not take 
the trouble to handle people properly and in the end this led 
to his downfall. Others were perhaps intellectually as talented, 
but they were unpractical. 

So many interpretations have been put on this period that 
it is refreshing to have the objectivity of Mr. Schapiro’s 
analysis. It convinces a reader who is not an expert because it 
is true to life. Personal motives, ambitions and dislikes played 
a large part, as they always do in real life, and the chief actors 
were forced by events to shape their theories to fit the situations. 

The notion that Lenin was the great theorist who set out 
with a set of principles which he applied with consistency and 
therefore triumphed is totally exploded. The contrary is the 
case. It was those who stuck to their principles who were 
defeated, and Lenin triumphed only because he had an 
infinite capacity for adjusting his theories to fit his convenience. 

The Mensheviks, for example, were for long the most power- 
ful party in Russia as far as popular support was concerned, 
but they refused on principle (with very few exceptions) to 
consider armed action in support of their cause. As a result 
they were at the mercy of those who did not share their scruples. 
The Bolsheviks were at first strengthened by the need for unity 
against the White armies, while the defeat of Germany 
removed the Socialist Revolutionaries’ desire to fight, and all 
the time Lenin and his collaborators were strengthening their 
position. 

The opposition to the Central Committee was not counter- 
revolutionary, it often came from those who thought Lenin to 
be betraying the Revolution. Witness the Kronstadt revolt. 
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The fact was that the Communists found themselves in power 
without that general support of the population which in theory 
they needed. As a result it became necessary to perpetuate their 
rule by force, by removing their opponents and by manipulat- 
ing the machinery of government. 

It was at the Tenth Party Congress that the decisive steps 
were taken to silence opposition. It is revealing of Russian 
psychology to read the speech of Radek on the key resolution: 
“In voting for this resolution, I feel that it can well be turned 
against us, and nevertheless I support it... . Let the Central 
Committee in a moment of danger take the severest measures 
against the best party comrades, if it finds this necessary. . .. 
Let the Central Committee even be mistaken! That is less 
dangerous than the wavering which is now observable” 
(p. 320). This attitude throws light on some later trials and 
confessions. 

Lenin emerges as the master figure threading his way 
carefully but surely among the rocks of personal and party 
difficulties. He was quite devoid of any principle except that 
of establishing his own power. In doing so it is astonishing 
that he had any time to spare for the government of Russia. 

HERBERT WADDAMs. 


Politics in the United States: Readings in Political 
Authorities and Pressure Groups. Edited by Harry A. 
Turner. Macgraw-Hill Book Company. xi, 436 pp. $5.25. 


The practice of saving students from the trouble of search- 
ing for their sources of information is a widespread one in 
American university teaching and the number of books of 
“selected readings” appears to be growing. There is, of course, 
a justification for this practice where the material is hard to 
come by, but this can hardly be said for most of the contents 
of the present volume, which are drawn from well-known 
American periodicals or from books that one would expect 
students to read anyway, such as the late Edward J. Flynn’s 
You're the Boss! The value of the reprinted articles is also 
diminished by the fact that they are normally cut down in size 
very drastically and have many of the footnotes removed, so 
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that they do not even fully serve the purpose of introducing 
the student to more material. The editor writes in his preface: 
“It has been my belief that such a book would provide a 
highly realistic portrayal of this vital and dynamic field, would 
perhaps give the reader a vicarious experience in politics, and 
would stimulate greater interest and participation in politics”. 
It is interesting that teachers of politics should regard the 
stimulation of a practical interest in it as among the purposes 
of their instruction. It is certainly doubtful whether this kind 
of political pemmican will serve this purpose. 

The book nevertheless provides one possible method of 
approach to its subject. The division of the topics is quite well 
done; and as one follows through the activities of the political 
theorists and the pollsters, the pressure groups, economic and 
miscellaneous, the political parties, their mechanism and 
habits, and the interesting sidelines involved in the subjects of 
“graft, patronage and ethics”, one may pick up a certain 
amount of useful ideas and information. For instance, the 
findings of the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan on the election of Eisenhower, disposes of one view 
which has been widely held, that the Eisenhower victory in 
1952 was largely due to his special appeal to women voters. 
For the person generally unfamiliar with American politics, 
the most informative section will perhaps be that which reveals 
the extent to which the political parties have become part of the 
machinery of government. As Circuit Judge John T. Parker said 
in his judgment in the “White Primary case”: “The party 
may, indeed, have been a mere private collection of individuals 
in the early days of the Republic, but with the passage of the 
years, political parties have become in fact State institutions, 
governmental agencies through which sovereign power is 
exercised by the people.” On the issue of what should be 
rather than what is, there is some material dealing with the 
perennial question of whether or not the United States would 
benefit from a more rigid two-party system, but in the com- 
pressed form in which it is presented it does not take the 
argument very far. There is a rather brief extract from an 
article by Professor Norton E. Long, in which he apparently 
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argued that the British model was an unsuitable one and that 
what the United States needed in the dangerous world of to- 
day was a further increase in the power of the executive 
branch. There is characteristically little use made of com- 
parative material in the handling of these questions; but it is 
odd to find Professor Long writing: “In England, to be sure, 
the party label is seldom removed by the central leadership, 
since discipline usually occurs at the constituency level. The 
local committee of the party can be trusted to keep erring 
sheep in the party fold.” It is true that the article was written 
in 1951 and that the Labour party has provided some of its 
instances to the contrary since that date, but it does not 
suggest a very advanced acquaintance with the British system. 
Max BELorr. 


The Illusion of the Epoch. Marxism-Leninism as a 
Philosophical Creed. H. B. Acton. Cohen & West. 
viii, 278 pp. 18s. 


In this book a distinguished professor of philosophy 
analyses Marxism considered as a philosophical system. There 
is a tendency to regard the doctrine accepted as a guide to 
conduct by the rulers of large portions of the earth as no more 
than an economic and social system. But in fact this doctrine 
depends on a whole number of assertions on the nature of the 
universe and on the purpose of human life which are the true 
province of the trained philosopher. Thus, to take the three 
Marxist contentions examined by Professor Acton in the first 
part of his book as examples: the view that things exist 
independently of perception of or thought about them; that 
matter existed before minds existed, and that minds have 
developed out of matter; and thirdly, that matter cannot be 
adequately understood in mechanical terms, but needs to be 
examined in dialectical terms. Having analyzed these con- 
tentions Professor Acton then turns to the social theories and 
ethics founded upon them which in Marxist terminology go 
by the quaint name of “scientific socialism”. Professor Acton’s 
analysis is so fair and so dispassionately devastating that one 
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is left wondering, with the late Lord Keynes, how a doctrine 
at once so “illogical and dull’ could have exercised the 
influence that it did. At the end of the book, after an imaginary 
dialogue between author and reader (in which, incidentally, 
the reader stands up for himself much more forcibly than 
imaginary readers usually do) the author concludes that 
Marxism is a “‘philosophical farrago”’. Less dispassionate critics 
than Professor Acton might have been tempted to use a stronger 
term. 

Professor Acton has done service so valuable and necessary 
that he must not be criticized for not having done more than 
he set out to do. Thus, he is not directly concerned to trace the 
origins of the ideas which inspired Marxism, nor does he dis- 
cuss at all the extent to which Marxism as developed by Lenin 
and Stalin differs from the original canon. But these questions 
have already been fully studied by authors such as Sidney 
Hook, John Plamenatz, and R. N. Carew Hunt. Will any 
Marxist be convinced by Professor Acton’s lucid reasoning? 
And why has this kind of analysis not been attempted before ? 
The answer to both questions is the same. The strength of 
Marxism has very little to do with truth, or logical conviction, 
but rests on the irrational conversion of its devotees to the faith 
that it provides the only road to the socialist millennium. (At 
least, this is true of its honest devotees: to many it is simply a 
power racket.) The turgid nonsense of dialectical materialism 
is merely a smoke-screen to conceal this fact—this became 
particularly evident in the conflict between Stalin and 
Bukharin in the thirties. In his recently published memoirs an 
old Russian Social Democrat has related how as a philosophy 
student in 1903 he tried to persuade both Plekhanov and Lenin 
to read the works of Mach and Avenarius before condemning 
them. Plekhanov dismissed these philosophers (unread) with 
the remark that he could not see the point of trying to discover 
whether a couple of bourgeois witches had red eyes or yellow 
eyes. Lenin’s reaction was that the important matter was to 
stick an ‘‘abusive label” on them since one could always find 
reasoned arguments afterwards. The logical inconsistencies 
and contradictions in Marxism exposed by Professor Acton 
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are not therefore very likely to trouble Marxists. If Professor 
Acton is as familiar with Marxist technique in practice as he 
is learned in Marxist theory, he will not be surprised to find 
that some of his critics will accuse him of having failed, through 
lack of sympathy with Marxism, to understand what it is all 
about. This is all in line with Lenin’s “abusive label’’: no 
non-Marxist must ever be credited with the capacity of 
understanding Marxism. To the unprejudiced reader Pro- 
fessor Acton’s scholarship, erudition, logic, and fairness speak 
for themselves. 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 


The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward the Confessor 
Triggvi J. Oleson. Toronto University Press. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege) x, 187 pp. 30s. 


Most people have heard of this Anglo-Saxon institution, 
this “Meeting of the Wise Men”, and most of them would 
hasten to add that they knew next to nothing about it beyond 
its name. Such persons may be glad to learn that remarkably 
little, except of a negative character, is discoverable about it. 
Nineteenth-century historians, peering into the misty past in 
search of a “Piltdown parliament”, thought they had dis- 
covered it in the Witan, but they were mistaken. To quote 
from the author’s concluding chapter: ‘““The Witenagemot was 
little more than a court council. Its essential members were 
the great prelates and the great earls . . . simply a meeting of 
such royal councillors as happened to be with the King or such 
as he summoned ad hoc . . . It was not a corporate body with 
definite rights and fixed functions; they did not constitute a 
national assembly in any real sense of that term.” 

The book is intended for specialists, and with its careful 
citation of evidence and elaborate appendices it is a model of 
its kind. It is remarkable that much of the best modern work 
on Anglo-Saxon institutions has been done by Germans and 
Scandinavians. 


D. C. SoMERVELL 
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British Trade Unionism, Five Studies by P.E.P. 

xi, 199 pp. 16s. 

The P.E.P. group who have produced these five studies 
state that they have concerned themselves with problems of 
organization and structure and have “‘made no attempt to look 
into the motives or attitudes of ordinary trade union members, 
nor has there been any first hand investigation of individual 
branches, or of strikes, or other activities in which the unions 
are concerned’. The P.E.P. group, in fact, have not tried to get 
anywhere near a presentation of the liveliness of the trade 
union movement. 

A study of unions (which are essentially people not rule- 
books) which limits itself in this way is bound to miss the main 
point. For the members are the union, and there is nothing 
left if the members decide there is no purpose in union. 

The trade union movement cannot be examined with full 
success from the outside. Maybe I.C.I. or Woolworth’s or the 
Prudential could be microscopically inspected by a research 
group on the basis of their balance sheets and articles of associa- 
tion and trading returns. A study of trade union rules them- 
selves without knowledge of their practical application does 
not help very much; and to argue from the particular to the 
general is almost fatal in any sphere and particularly where 
such variegated organizations as trade unions are concerned. 
That is one of the fundamental errors of this book. 

Nevertheless, the five studies of trade union structure and 
negotiating machinery could well be used as a beginning 
from which students who are interested might start their 
enquiries, provided they bear in mind its tenuous approach and 
are prepared to dig much deeper into some of its odd obser- 
vations and not take them at their face value. 

There is a degree of carelessness about the studies and 
the editing which is surprising from an organization like 
P.E.P. I am not referring to the unfamiliar alphabetical 
abbreviations used. A.U.B.T.W. and A.S.W. are accepted 
abbreviations for the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers and the Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, but 

U.S.B.S.S.W. for the Boilermakers and A.A.O.C.S.T. for the 
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Cotton Spinners—never! (There is no rule about it, of course.) 
But the National Union of Furniture Trade Operatives which 
replaced the National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades 
Association in 1948 (p.33) should not be referred to consis- 
tently after that as N.A.F.T.A., or in the index be designated 
as the “National Amalgamation of Furnishing Trades 
Associations” —whatever that may be—which amalgamated 
with N.U.F.T.O. “in 1947”. 

A transposed reference makes the Prudential Staff Union 
a “Federal association for non-industrial purposes only’ and 
makes the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association 
“affiliated to the T.U.C. through the National Federation of 
Insurance Workers”’. 

The term “lay member” used in the book appears nowhere 
in any union’s rules and is used only in limited sections of one 
union in the country. There is no such thing as a trade union 
leader being elected “‘for life’ or a union officer being appointed 
or elected as a “permanent” official. Nor is a trade union 
general secretary’s salary a minimum of £1,000 a year. The 
overwhelming majority—probably 80 per cent.—get con- 
siderably less. 

The Amalgamated Society of Leather Workers and the 
National Union of Leather Workers do not cater “for an 
industry in different localities”. One is production, the other 
manufacture and make-up goods. 

I do not understand what is meant by stating that (p. 51) 
“collective agreements are of very recent growth” and yet 
indicating that (p. 52) collective agreements made direct 
with employers’ organizations began to be negotiated soon 
after 1814. How recent is recent ? 

The latest figures given in the book of trade union affilia- 
tion to the Labour party and the T.U.C. are of 1952, although 
it is obvious from other references that the 1953 figure could 
have been quoted. 

There is a reference to the “1952 Congress” (p. 155) which 
really should be “1953” and a statement (p. 151) that “the 
constitutions both of the Labour party and the T.U.C. 
stipulate that members of the Executive may not be members 
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of the General Council and vice versa’. It is true that the 
Labour party’s constitution stipulates that a General Council 
member may not be a member of the Labour party executive, 
but there is no vice versa. Nor is it necessary. 

This is not by any means a recital of the complete list of 
incomplete or misleading references; it may be that a group 
method of investigation is sound enough but a group method 
of writing is needed to accompany it. 

VictoR FEATHER 


Government by Committee—An Essay on the British 
Constitution. K. C. Wheare. Oxford University Press. 
264 pp. 25s. 

By what means do we in this country get things done 
politically? The last few years have been rich in studies 
throwing new light on the process. Mr. Leopold Amery, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and Professor R. T. Mackenzie, to take 
three outstanding examples, have each contributed to a fuller 
understanding of the British Constitution by contemplating it 
from unusual standpoints. Professor Wheare’s new book is of 
this kind and in this category. For this is not just another legal, 
historical or institutional analysis of our system of govern- 
ment. It is, rather, a systematic essay seeking to justify its 
author’s claim that not the least accurate and significant 
phrase by which British government may pithily be described 
is “government by committee’’. 

The number of committees involved in public business in 
this country is legion. ““We are overrun by them’’, said Sir 
Winston Churchill in 1940, “‘like the Australians were by the 
rabbits.” Professor Wheare conservatively estimates that in 
local government alone there are round about 50,000 of them. 
In order, therefore, to bring his subject—what his publishers 
succinctly describe as “‘the use and abuse of committees in 
modern British government’’—within manageable compass, he 
has selected for examination some examples of six types of 
committees—those to advise, to enquire, to negotiate, to 
legislate, to administer, and to scrutinize and control. To 
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compare their working he investigates the behaviour and appro- 
priate role within each of seven “‘characters’’—the chairman, 
the secretary, the official, the expert, the layman, the party 
man and the interested party. His illustrations are derived 
primarily from central government, except as regards com- 
mittees to administer, his examples of which are committees of 
local authorities. He devotes much attention to parliamentary 
committees, pointing out how standing committees, despite 
appearances to the contrary, in fact bring expert opinion in 
the House to bear on particular topics, and paying tribute to 
the Public Accounts Committee, though neglecting to remark 
its sometimes stultifying effect on reasonable initiative by 
government departments, and its inability to scrutinize, let 
alone control, such massive expenditure as that on the first 
British atomic weapons. 

As to the effect of the growing use of committees in govern- 
ment on the locale of power, his primary conclusion may be 
briefly summarized. “Committees to advise, to enquire and to 
negotiate”, he writes, “have undoubtedly strengthened the 
official in Whitehall, and there has been no comparable 
strengthening of Westminster’’. But he observes that the struc- 
ture of such committees provides—invaluably—other means of 
representing opinion than that of territorial constituencies 
voting on party lines—functional representation, in other 
words, such as is often advocated but which yet by this means 
is under the ultimate control of a territorially elected House 
of Commons. And he holds that the use by Westminster of 
committees to scrutinize, together with the mediatory role of 
Ministers, should enable Westminster to keep control of White- 
hall. As for the weaknesses of government by committee, he is 
far from blind to them: his treatment of local government 
makes this evident. (His chapter on this theme, incidentally, is 
particularly illuminating, inspired as it is by the author’s own 
experience as an active member of Oxford City Council.) Yet 
he cannot but conclude that committees, when “‘wisely led and 
wisely fed”, are essential towards making the best of democracy 
and bureaucracy and to what he calls “the British system of 
representative, parliamentary and consultative government”. 
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Professor Wheare’s method of proceeding leads to some 
confessedly curious—and inadequately defended—omissions 
in a book with so comprehensive a title. He makes no reference 
to the most important committee of all in British government 
—the Cabinet, with its many subordinate committees; nor to 
the growing use of committees in relation to largely autono- 
mous off-shoots of government, such, for example, as the 
B.B.C. and the nationalized industries. One wishes, too, that 
he had found it relevant to consider the relationship of com- 
mittee members in government to outside bodies that in some 
way they represent, particularly in so far as this concerns one 
of his “characters”, the party man. Nor does he confront the 
essential problem his survey suggests. Committees, he says, are, 
or can be made, all right in their place. But what, especially in 
administration, is their place? Yet perhaps this is only to 
regret that he has confined himself primarily to considering 
the way types of committee perform, and could better perform, 
their functions in government. As he himself says, should this 
pioneering approach to the study of the British Constitution 
through the role and importance within it of committees lead 
to further work along related lines, no one will be better pleased 
than the author of this urbane, knowledgeable, lucid and 


stimulating book. 
KENNETH LAMB 


The Second International 1889-1914. James Joll. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson. 213 pp. 18s. 

What is brought out most clearly in this brief but careful 
study of the activities of the Second International is the 
national nature of socialism before the first World War—as 
indeed at every period in its history. The real tragedy of the 
Socialist movement during this period is in fact to be found in 
the naive confidence that dominated the thinking of its 
leaders and the emotions of the rank and file that uniform 
international solutions to the problems of national organization 
and national action were possible. 

The collapse of international action in the face of the crisis 
of 1914 is too well known to need reiteration. But Mr. Joll’s 
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work makes it abundantly clear that throughout the whole 
period of the Second International the problems of differing 
conditions for national operation were submerged in the pious 
hope of internationalism. Thus Jaurés at the 1904 Amsterdam 
Conference accepted for the sake of international solidarity the 
resolution forbidding co-operation with bourgeois govern- 
ments passed under pressure from the Germans for whom no 
such problem could exist. 

Perhaps inevitably Mr. Joll devotes a very large part of his 
study to accounts of the proceedings at the numerous inter- 
national conferences from 1889 onwards. As a result for a 
work of this length, the book can hardly help but give the 
impression of being over-weighted with rather similar inter- 
national conferences; although fortunately for the reader, 
whose appetite for such proceedings may falter unworthily 
as dish follows dish, they are enlivened by the intervention of 
exotic revolutionary figures such as Dr. Saverio Merlino, the 
Italian anarchist who could turn the most arid discussion of 
delegates’ credentials into an international incident. 

Those were the days before the era of the scientific pro- 
fessional revolutionary when left-wing gatherings abounded 
with the eccentric and colourful. Apart from France and 
Germany few continental countries had Socialist movements 
of any moment so that the Second International constantly 
provides a contrast between the numerous and constantly 
quarrelling French groups and the efficient prosperous Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party (S.P.D.). We see how the 
massive $.P.D. with three or four million votes and a hundred- 
odd deputies, yet powerless because of the régime in Imperial 
Germany, becomes more and more conditioned by the terms 
of its existence. Bebel realized that the German party was 
closely connected with contemporary German society and for 
this reason it came in practice to be a social institution as much 
as a political party, unable to enforce its revolutionary theory 
by vigorous practice. German social democracy always fell 
short of its high promise; a large mass party could not adhere 
to dogmatic Marxist doctrines and hope to succeed if the 
situation demanded action as well as organization. 
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On the other hand the French Socialists were sowing the 
seeds of their own eclipse in the face of post-war Communism ; 
their rifts and schisms prevented them obtaining a firm hold 
on the French industrial classes, few of whom were organized. 

The moral of Mr. Joll’s story is clear and he emphasises it 
in his conclusion: “It is doubtful whether a general all- 
embracing theory of history can ever serve as a proper basis for 
political action in a society which believes in parliamentary 
government and personal liberty.” The experience of the 
socialists of the Second International and especially their 
failures show that a mass political party can only succeed if it 
has an empirical approach, while rigid doctrine can be en- 
forced only by a small highly disciplined party in a totalitarian 
situation. Germany in 1918 marked the ultimate failure of the 
mass Marxist party. To that failure the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia offered one alternative, the parliamentary and em- 
pirical advance of British and Scandinavian socialism the 


other. 
FRaANcIs WILLIAMS. 


British Government, 1914-53: Select Documents. G. Le 
May. Methuen. xvi, 416 pp. 25s. 

It should be a basic rule of criticism to criticize not the task 
that an author has set himself, but only the manner in which 
he has tackled it and the degree of success that he has had in 
achieving it. Professor G. Le May’s British Government, 1914-53: 
Select Documents places the reviewer in a dilemma and invites 
transgression of the rule. The questions as to why and for whom 
this collection has been made must be answered before it is 
possible to discover its purpose or see how nearly that purpose 
has been obtained—and they are questions that are difficult 
to answer. 

The scholar will not be content to accept anyone else’s 
selection of raw material. The general reader is unlikely to 
discover in a skeleton of facts enough to excite or satisfy his 
interest. Perhaps to the student, who takes his rowing, rightly 
or wrongly, more seriously than his studies, this collection may 
be of value in providing an easy path to simulated erudition. 
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But even the most casual of students would surely welcome a 
little more of the explanatory matter that Professor Le May is 
so careful to avoid. Facts by themselves, unlighted by explana- 
tion, without flesh and blood of argument or comment, are 
but dull stuff save to those who prepare their own argument 
from them and would have no need of this book. 

The bulk of the material is drawn from parliamentary 
sources: Acts, Hansard Reports and Parliamentary Papers. 
Full references are given for the first two; for the last only the 
Command or House Paper number is given without reference 
to the series of Parliamentary Papers. Other sources used are 
political party documents and Law Reports. The book is 
divided into five sections: statutes, Parliament, the executive, 
judicial proceedings, the parties and the electorate. Under 
these headings will be found extracts. from, or the complete 
text of, many of the most important documents concerning the 
functions and relationship to each other of the various branches 
of governmental power. At times it is difficult to see why the 
inclusion of a document has been thought necessary. For 
instance the text is given of the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1946, which is a straightforward repeal of the 
1927 Act. Would not a footnote to the earlier Act have been as 
informative ? 

In his brief introduction Professor Le May does suggest 
some attitudes of approach to the study of contemporary con- 
stitutional history that are interesting. Is the way an examination 
of the theme of efficiency rather than of the theme of liberty? 
Is it an examination of how far the practice of government has 
outstripped the theory? Or should it be an examination of 
whether “the two centres of effective power lie in the caucus 
of the party for the time being in power, on one hand; and 
somewhere between the political executive (which is linked to 
the party) and the permanent executive of senior civil servants, 
on the other?” These possible approaches may have been 
borne in mind in the selection of the documents: but, whether 
they have or not, it cannot be said that the documents by 
themselves convey the knowledge of how the machinery of 
government works, nor does their arrangement and selection 
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indicate any theory as to the way in which that machinery 


has developed. 
R. H. V. C. Morcan. 


The Old Cause—Three Biographical Studies in Whiggism. 

John Carswell. The Cresset Press. xxiii, 402 pp. 30s. 

This book is designed to fulfil two functions and is therefore 
to be assessed on two levels. First, it provides extended bio- 
graphical essays on three politicians—Thomas Wharton 
(1648-1715), George Bubb Dodington (1691-1762) and 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806). Secondly, and more 
ambitiously, it aims at portraying the evolution of whiggism 
in the period 1679-1806. 

Mr. Carswell finds the idea of a “‘whig political tradition” 
unhelpful, and has only the more modest aim of showing the 
meaning of the word “whiggism’’ and how that meaning 
changed. This aim is to be achieved by examining ‘‘the lives— 
not merely the political careers, but the whole lives—of men 
who professed themselves whigs”. Mr. Carswell himself draws 
attention to the reason why the book in my view fails to fulfil 
this programme. Whiggism, he says, may be no more than a 
flavour, but “‘unfortunately flavours are only definable by 
reference to other flavours”. For a reader with no specialist 
knowledge of the period, at any rate, the contrasts of whig with 
non-whig views and actions, which alone might define this 
flavour, are insufficiently brought out. 

When a term like whiggism is applied over a period as long 
as this, any attempt to define it can only refer to the lowest 
common denominator of whig views. Mr. Carswell is plainly 
unhappy about the phrase he finally decides upon as the best 
summary possible in a few words—‘‘the beating of dissidence 
upon the shores of power”. It draws attention to only one 
feature of whiggism—the idea of a shadow government within 
the framework of the existing régime, and whiggism was con- 
cerned with things besides political organization, fundamental 
as this was—‘“‘liberty and property”, for example. 

However, the accounts of these three lives are not only 
intended to exemplify the nature of whiggism: they are pieces 
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of historical narrative in their own right, and as such are in 
general successful. Wharton certainly deserves to be rescued 
from the obscurity in which he has hitherto been left. (This is 
the first biography of him to appear.) He played a key part 
in the Revolution of 1688, and devoted much of his enormous 
wealth to the consolidation and extension of one of the greatest 
personal borough interests. Mr. Carswell brings him to life not 
only as an expert political manager but as a representative of 
his class and age—a rake, somewhat gross, skilled at duelling 
and devoted to horse-racing. 

By contrast, Dodington seems a less effective but more 
likeable man—‘“‘a kindly, sociable intriguer’’. He was vain and 
ambitious and delighted in the ostentation of Eastbury, that 
great pile of Vanbrugh’s, the greater part of which was destined 
to vanish before the end of the century. Yet Mr. Carswell 
succeeds in showing that, although he was a politician only of 
the second rank, Dodington deserves something more than the 
sneer with which he is rememberred, if he is remembered at all. 

The study of Fox is the shortest of the three, and is intro- 
duced to illustrate what Mr. Carswell calls the last phase of 
whiggery (but many would hold that the term has application 
until well past the middle of the nineteenth century). It is 
based wholly on printed sources, whereas the other studies 
draw to a large extent on unpublished material. The author 
calls it no more than ‘‘a contribution in a context”, but the 
context—i.e., the extent to which Fox was typically whig— 
might well have been more firmly established. 

G. F. Lock. 


Comment la France est devenue Républicaine. Les 
élections générales et partielles a l’Assemblée Nationale 
1870-1875. Jacques Gouault. Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris. 241 pp. 1,200 francs. 

“The Empire is stronger than ever’’ exclaimed Gambetta 
on learning the results of the plebiscite of 8th May, 1870; and 
nine months later, in February 1871 and following the defeat 
of France by Germany, a National Assembly with a strong 
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monarchist majority was elected; but in July of the same year 
a series of by-elections for 114 seats saw the triumphal success 
of republican candidates, who captured gg of them. Hence- 
forth the republicans were to gain at each series of by-elections, 
until, with the Constitution of 1876, the republican form of 
government was firmly established in France. 

This book gives a picture of French political opinion on the 
morrow of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871 and shows 
that with each series of by-elections which took place between 
1871 and 1875, the republicans gained in strength; no small 
cause of this constant growth in strength was the hopeless 
division of the monarchists, who were split into two parties: 
the Orléanistes and the Légitimistes. These first years of 
republican government (upheld by the divided monarchists!) 
were revolutionary; the power which had previously belonged 
to the nobility, to the upper bourgeoisie and to the clergy 
gradually passed into the hands of the lower bourgeoisie and 
of the peasants. By the will of an electorate increasingly con- 
scious of its strength, the leadership of the nation changed 
hands; and the “Republic of Dukes was succeeded by the 
political democracy of the lower bourgeoisie”. A democracy 
of the lower bourgeoisie, but not a democracy of the proletariat; 
until its last years, this was what the Third Republic 
represented. 

Many excellent tables and maps enhance the value of this 


book to the student of French politics. 
E. C. M. 


Sir Anthony Eden. Alan Campbell-Johnson. Robert Hale. 
272 pp. 18s. 

The biography of Sir Anthony Eden may be timely in- 
somuch as there is a natural desire on the part of the public to 
know something about the new Prime Minister. Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson has produced a somewhat pedestrian but readable 
account of Sir Anthony’s career up to date as reflected in his 
speeches, public activities and in comments about him from 
various books. Of the nature of the man nothing new emerges 
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from these pages. This biography is a good scissors and paste 
job by an experienced professional P.R.O. 


The House of Commons at Work. Eric Taylor. Pelican. 
256 pp. as. 6d. 

This is a Pelican book edition of the second edition of 
Dr. Eric Taylor’s comprehensive and valuable book on the 
procedure of the House of Commons. The first edition was 
reviewed in Parliamentary Affairs in 1952. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in 
a future issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list 


or reviewed in the following pages can be ordered through the Hansard 
Society. 


Presidential Ballots 1836-1892. W. Dean Burnham. John 
Hopkins Press. 956 pp. 80s. 


Higher Civil Servants in Britain. R. K. Kelsall Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd. 233 pp. 25s. 


The Civil Service in Britain. Penguin book. 383 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Parliamentary Procedure in S. Africa. (3rd ed.) Ralph 
Kilpin, LL.D. Juta & Co. Ltd. 179 pp. 42s. 


Le Régime Politique Britannique. A. Mathiot. Armand 
Colin. 335 pp. 820 francs. 


Of Time and the Calendar. Elizabeth Achelis. Hermitage 
House, New York. 132 pp. $2.75. 


NOTE 

Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the 
institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of an 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Hansard 
Society to the support of any opinions in the article. Con- 
tributions to this quarterly should be typed and sent with 
stamped and addressed envelope to the Editor, Parliamentary 
Affairs, 39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
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REPORT OF THE TENTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE HANSARD SOCIETY 


Society was held on 25th November 1954, at Hansard 

House. Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall was in the 
chair supported by the Honorary Solicitor, Mr. Keith Miller 
Jones, and the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Walter Scott-Elliot, 
and other members of the Council. 

The Chairman, before moving the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts, read apologies for absence including the 
following : 

Sir Winston Churchill: ‘‘As a Founder Member of the 
Hansard Society, I congratulate them on their tenth Anni- 
versary, and wish them continuing success in the future.” 

Mr. Attlee: ‘“‘During the past year the Society has con- 
tinued its excellent work in maintaining interest in Parlia- 
mentary institutions ...I am sure the Society is working 
along the right lines and will continue to provide a service 
which is so essential.” 

Mr. Clement Davies: “‘I deeply regret that I am unable 
to be present this evening at your Tenth Annual Meeting. 
I should have liked to have been present to thank you for 
the great work that you have carried out during these ten 
years.” 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts Sir 
Stephen said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen; this is the tenth occasion upon 
which I have had the honour of taking the chair at this meeting, 
and asking you to adopt the Annual Report and Accounts as 
presented to you by your Council. I suggest that after I have 
said a few words about the Report which is in your hands my 
colleague, Mr. Scott-Elliot, will make some observations about 
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the Accounts. The members will then be invited to make their 
observations or ask any questions before we put the resolution 
to you. It is usual to say that tenth anniversaries mark turning 
points in the lives of men and societies, but it so happens that 
at this annual meeting, the tenth ofits kind, we are undoubtedly 
closing one chapter and opening another in the story of the 
Hansard Society. 

‘During the ten years of our existence we have established 
two facts. First, the task for which the Hansard Society was 
founded. This task can be summed up as being the promotion of 
parliamentary democracy, and it is of ever growing significance 
in human history. I will tell you quite candidly and sincerely 
that in 1944 when I spoke from this chair to the inaugural 
meeting of the Society, although I had a deep faith that we were 
starting something of considerable significance, I never realized 
what an important undertaking it was going to become. A few 
years after the Society was founded the phrase “‘cold war” 
came into circulation and it became abundantly clear that 
mankind was involved in an ideological struggle which, when 
reduced to its elemental form, was a challenge to the claim of 
parliamentary democracy that whatever its defects might be 
it was the best form of government yet devised by man. It was, 
and is, a challenge, the like of which parliamentary government 
had never previously encountered. Few will doubt that the 
best and most effective answer to that challenge is to prove by 
deeds, by its service to the individual, that parliamentary 
democracy in one of its many varied forms is superior to its 
totalitarian rival in its several forms. 

“IT am often asked whether the Hansard Society is an anti- 
Communist organization and I reply, ‘certainly not’. That 
would be a negative approach to the question. We are positively 
for something and that something is parliamentary democracy, 
and when its principles have become universally accepted the 
Society will take care to see that they are remembered and 
respected. There is also this to be said. We are inclined to 
think that an important task of parliamentary democracy is to 
defend itself against the attacks of its enemies. But of recent 
years it has become quite clear that our cause has another task. 
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[would summarize this by saying that it is the problem of how 
the principles of parliamentary democracy can be applied and 
operated in Asia, Africa, and in the multi-racial societies. 
[Applause] 

“This vast task stands like Mount Everest in front of the 
Hansard Society, but we must start up the foothills though it 
will be many years before we can hope to reach the summit. 

“Some members may think it strange that at the tenth 
meeting of our Society, which is still only in its infancy, I 
should talk of so great a task, but I would remind you that 
mall though we are we remain to-day the only non-govern- 
mental body in the world committed to the task of promoting 
parliamentary democracy throughout the world. 

“A few months ago a world famous firm offered to pay all 
the expenses involved if I, as the Honorary Director of your 
Society, could go out to West Africa in order to report what 
the Hansard Society might do in the form of a service to the 
rapidly evolving democracies in that part of the world. I have 
had to refuse for the time being to undertake this task on your 
behalf because of a reason which brings me to the second con- 
clusion at the end of the Society’s ten years of life. 

“The first, may I remind you, was that our task is of an 
expanding and long term nature. 

“The second is that we have now learnt a great deal about 
how to carry it out. We are of course still learning, but we 
know a lot more than we did ten years ago. We are therefore 
ata moment in our evolution when, provided we can get the 
money to engage the necessary staff, we are all set to build 
upon the foundations we have established. ~ 

“So far so good. But I must now draw your attention to 
the information contained on page g of the report. I refer to 
the resignation of Mr. Bailey, my close friend and chief 
assistant. I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that the great 
loss suffered by the Society was not due to any differences of 
opinion, and Mr. Bailey remains as firmly convinced as ever 
of the importance of our work. Had I been Mr. Bailey’s age, 
with his responsibilities and the opportunities open to him, I 
would have taken the same course of action as he did. Indeed 
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I did so when I resigned from the Royal Institute of Inter. 
national Affairs after seven years on the staff. Nevertheless, 
looking at the event from this end of the telescope his depart. 
ture left a big vacuum in our set-up. In one sense his enormous 
capacity for work and his versatility, whilst so largely respon- 
sible for the rapid progress of the Society, appear in retrospect 
to have been a mixed blessing. He did the work of at least two 
people and my life to-day would be easier if I could have cut 
him in half when he arrived and had 50 per cent. of him in 
separate rooms. 

“As things are we are not likely to find any one person at 
the salary we can afford who will replace him, and it may be 
that in the long run this will be an advantage because in the 
next decade the scope of the work is obviously (provided we 
can get the funds to do it) going to be so great and laborious 
that it will be beyond the strength of any single person. We 
have now got to think in terms of a team of people, co-ordinated 
by a chief officer. In order to get this team we must have an 
assured income of £10,000 a year for at least seven years. The 
Honorary Treasurer will say something about that. 

“In the meanwhile Mr. Bailey, whose name should always 
be held in high regard by the members of the Society, has left 
and the work must be carried on to the best of our ability. 
Parliamentary Affairs must be produced, books seen through the 
press, Council meetings organized, and so on. In order to cope 
with this situation I have come back into the Society, at what 
one might call the chief executive level, and brought with me 
from my private business my personal assistant, Mrs. Ann 
Dewar, who has been with me nearly ten years, and in fact 
came on to my staff in 1945 to help with the then tiny Society 
which had a staff of one secretary. With the help of this lady 
and the loyal co-operation of our junior staff we are carrying 
on in, I hope, a reasonably efficient manner. 

“But of course this is an emergency measure until our 
finances make it possible for us to start building up the team I 
have already mentioned. I do not know how long the emergency 
. will last, but I can assure you I have no intention of staying in 
this position a day longer than I can help or until The Times 
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yarts writing leading articles asking when I am going to make 
way for a younger man! 

“You will therefore see why I say that although from our 
point of view we are all set to open up a new and productive 
period in our history, from another point of view we must be 
careful not to over-tax our strength. For I believe I can tell 
you truthfully that everything the Hansard Society has done 
so far has been well done. We have set a high standard and for 
so long as your Council entrusts the direction of your affairs to 
me I intend to see that the standard is maintained. 

“Again, although I am impatient to get on with the work, 
the saving of Mr. Bailey’s salary, after allowing for certain 
proposed staff increases of salary, means that at our present 
level of activities we are likely to avoid any dangers of running 
a deficit. 

“Now we come to the future. I suppose that strictly speak- 
ing I am not really in order in speaking about the future in 
remarks which are based on a motion asking you to approve 
this report of our activities during the last twelve months. 
Nevertheless, our work is of a continuous and expanding 
nature and cannot in practice be arbitrarily divided into 
twelve-month periods. 

“For instance, you will see in the second item of the Agenda 
that we shall shortly put to you proposals which are based on a 
suggestion made by a member at last year’s Annual Meeting. 
I therefore feel that it will interest our members, who will all 
receive a copy of these proceedings, if I now make a few 
remarks about some of the activities which we are hoping to 
undertake in the immediate future. 

“One of them is concerned with the question of Anglo- 
American relations. 

“We have already published a book, Aspects of American 
Government, which has been very successful and is practically 
out of print. Members may also recollect that we have produced 
a Study Box on the British Parliament, and there can be no 
possible doubt that if we can produce a similar Study Box on 
the American system of government it would be a most 
valuable contribution to the promotion of knowledge on this 
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subject. This idea has been warmly welcomed by a number of 
people and we are doing all we can to raise the funds needed to 
enable us to do this job and market the product at a price 
which would appeal to schools, public libraries and discussion 
groups. 

“Then there is the question of the future of Parliamentary 
Affairs, the journal of the Society. We have made a minor 
change by taking from the cover the words, ‘the journal of the 
Hansard Society’. The reason for doing this is that we have 
received evidence that this phrase, whilst being of no im- 
portance from the point of view of our members who know 
perfectly well that the receipt of this publication is one of the 
solid advantages they receive in return for their subscription, 
it may be rather putting off to a member of the general public 
who sees a copy of Parliamentary Affairs on the bookstall. He is 
inclined to say ‘I am not a member of the Hansard Society so I 
suppose there is nothing in this that will interest me.’ 

“When one remembers that Parliamentary Affairs is the only 
quarterly in the world in any language which deals with this 
vast subject I am convinced that its pages contain a great deal 
of material which will both interest the general reader and at 
the same time help to fulfil our purpose, which is to spread 
information about and arouse interest in parliamentary 
democracy. 

“The forthcoming issue of Parliamentary Affairs will be one 
of our special issues dealing with an election at Bristol and will 
be number one in the eighth volume of Parliamentary Affairs. 

“As I have explained to you earlier, I have temporarily, at 
any rate, had to sit myself down in Mr. Bailey’s chair and attend 
to the day to day administration of the Society, which includes 
amongst other activities the editorship of Parliamentary Affairs. 

“In conclusion I must pay a sincere tribute to the work of 
our staff. I am glad to say that there is a very happy atmosphere 
amongst the staff and this is a matter to which I attach high 
importance. [Hear! Hear!]. Not only do the staff put in a 
tremendous amount of work, but they are all deeply interested 
in the nature of our work and the members owe them a great 

“debt of gratitude. 
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“There is much else I could say both about the contents of 
our report and the future, but I will now call upon our 
Honorary Treasurer to say a few words about the Accounts.” 


Mr. Scott-Elliot: 

“The fact of outstanding importance in the Accounts is the 
surplus for the year of £243 after four years of deficits totalling 
about £2,000. To meet these deficits you will see that we have 
transferred {£1,200 from the Hansard House Fund to the 
General Fund. This money was originally given for the general 
work of the Society and was merely put into the Hansard 
House Fund as a matter of convenience. 

“T now turn to the expenditure side of the Accounts on 
pages 12 and 13. There have been no great variations in ex- 
penditure. You will see we have used £250 from the Exhibition 
and Appeal Funds since we regard this as a fair contribution 
towards administrative expenses. 

“On the income side there has been a small increase in 
total subscriptions and a large increase in donations, including 
an anonymous one of £750. The publications income is 
somewhat lower due to more than usual drastic writing down 
of stocks. 

“On pages 14 and 15 you will see that the Hansard House 
Fund is being fully maintained. This means that when the 
lease expires in 1958 this fund will be the same as it was when 
the lease began. 

“Tt would be well to mention the item under Current 
Liabilities and Provisions in respect of the so-called loans from 
Commander Martino and Mr. Dodds who have given us 
seven-year covenants. As in the case of Mr. Guggenheim’s 
covenant, which has been running over previous years, these 
loans are repaid by annual instalments as the seven-year 
covenants mature. 

“On the Assets side £300 of Defence Bonds have been trans- 
ferred from the Hansard House fund to the General Fund. This 
is part of the £1,200 transfer to which I have referred already. 

“For the current year there will be a saving of, say, £1,000 
on Mr. Bailey’s salary. This is offset by additional expenses of 
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about £500. The £500 to which I have just referred is absorbed 
partly by giving the Chairman some additional secretarial 
assistance and partly by establishing a scale of salaries for our 
staff which compare not unreasonably with those paid for 
comparable work elsewhere. Here I would like to say how 
much the Society is indebted to our Chairman for having 
taken over the day to day business from Mr. Bailey. 

“Finally I agree with what the Chairman has said about the 
need for the Society to have an income of £10,000 a year, 
Recently we have made good progress in our drive to raise the 
necessary money, but more is needed if we are to do those 
things for which the Society was founded.” 


Mr. Fothergill: 

“I think we should first of all like to express our very deep 
appreciation of your work, Sir, as the directing genius of this 
organization and to congratulate you particularly on one 
event of the last twelve months; that is the honour bestowed 
upon you by Her Majesty the Queen, recording the high 
regard in which you are personally held, and also marking the 
very real recognition in official quarters of the work of the 
Hansard Society. We all felt a very deep sense of pride at that 
recognition. We would like to record our gratitude to you at 
this Annual General Meeting and our great pleasure in that 
particular event. 

“Of course, we cannot indefinitely expect Sir Stephen 
King-Hall to combine the full administrative and executive 
direction of the Society. But having observed the course of 
events with some interest I think that in the long run we shall 
not suffer as seriously as we expected by the resignation of 
Mr. Bailey. We owe an enormous debt of gratitude to Sir 
Stephen for the inspiration and energy he puts into the working 
of the Hansard Society. 

“T would like to add two comments. Looking back on my 
experience of the work of the Hansard Society during the past 
twelve months, I have asked myself to which particular aspect 
of that work I would especially like to draw the attention of 
the Annual General Meeting. I would have liked you all to 
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have been at one of those fine meetings for young people organ- 
ized by the Hansard Society. I remember especially the Liver- 
pool meeting. I wish you could have seen the tremendous 
value which results from politicians, and those who have 
special knowledge of parliamentary affairs, answering the ex- 
tremely searching and intelligent questions which come from 
the body of the hall, and also the keen interest which the 
members of the rising generation take in parliamentary democ- 
racy. As the Chairman said, this is the only body in existence 
which provides this kind of service. 

“Secondly, I would support very strongly the arguments 
made by the Chairman concerning the opportunity open to this 
Society amongst the Asian and African peoples who are now 
engaged in developing parliamentary government. There is no 
doubt that this is a most formidable and urgent task of particu- 
lar significance to the British Commonwealth and Empire. It 
is one which no governmental organization can be expected 
to do and if we do not do it, it will not be done. 

“T have the greatest pleasure in seconding this Report and 
very warmly commending the work of the Hansard Society 
and, in particular, the foresight of its Chairman which resulted 
in its foundation.” 


The Chairman invited questions and observations. None 
being forthcoming the Chairman remarked that he felt en- 
titled to assume that the membership was satisfied with the 
Council’s Report for the last year. It looked to him like a 
model shareholders’ meeting. [Laughter]. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the following resolution which 
he suggested should be taken in two parts: 

“THAT from and after 1st January 1955, the word 

‘fifteen’ shall be substituted for the words ‘twenty-five’ in 

Rule 9(i) of the Society; and further that the following 

shall be added to Rule 6(i): 

provided also that the Council shall have power in its 
discretion to determine that the subscription of any 
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Ordinary Member who, at the time of determination, 
is less than twenty-five years of age, shall be £1 15, 
per annum for a period not exceeding two years.” 

The first part of the resolution relating to the quorum at 
the Annual Meeting was seconded by Mr. Guggenheim and 
carried unanimously. 

The second part of the resolution relating to the reduced 
subscription for members under twenty-five was seconded by 
Mr. Macalester. 

Mr. Pirie (representing the Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd.) 
asked what was meant by discretionary powers of the Council 
and suggested that all members under twenty-five should 
automatically receive this concession. The Chairman explained 
that the Council felt that the onus of informing the Council 
that they were under twenty-five should rest with the appli- 
cant as otherwise the Council would have to ask for the birth 
certificates of prospective members. 

The Chairman assured Mr. Pirie that it was the intention of 
the Council to apply this concession to any person under twenty 
five who wished to avail himself thereof. It was, he said, techni- 
cally impossible to accept amendments and suggested that the 
Council should try out the scheme for a year and see how it 
worked. Mr. Pirie expressed himself as satisfied with this reply. 

Mr. Fitzgerald raised the question as to whether the age 
limit should not be raised. The Chairman pointed out that 
under the new Rule it would be possible for a candidate to 
enjoy this concession up to within a few days of his twenty- 
seventh birthday. 

The second part of the resolution was then put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then submitted to the meeting the following 
five nominations which had been received for the vacancies on 
the Council: 

E. K. Cole 

Philip Fothergill 

Sir Charles Lillicrap, K.C.B., M.B.E., D.S.C. 
Roy Pryce 

John D. Tilney, M.P. 
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Indoing so he drew attention to the names of two new members, 
Mr. E. K. Cole and Mr. Roy Pryce. In commending the 
ames of these gentlemen to the meeting the Chairman 
pinted out the great benefit to the Society which would 
«crue from the presence of Mr. Cole on the Council. Quite 
apart from the fact that Mr. Cole had frequently supported 
the work of the Society in the most generous manner, the 
Society would, if the meeting elected him to the Council, have 
ihe advantage of the wisdom and advice of a man who is the 
head of a business with an international reputation and who is 
also in day to day contact with leading industrialists at home 
and abroad. 

In recommending Mr. Pryce to the meeting the Chairman 
drew attention to the fact that Mr. Pryce would not only bring 
to the Council the point of view of the younger generation but 
isalso a Research Fellow at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
the editor of the Cambridge Review, and an acknowledged 
authority on all matters concerning the Italian Parliament. 
The motion that the five new Councillors be elected was 
seconded by Miss Dunlevie and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Cole, speaking on behalf of himself and Mr. Pryce, 
expressed the appreciation of the honour bestowed upon 
him and his colleague and assured the members that he 
and Mr. Pryce would do their utmost to advance and assist 
the work of the Society. 

The Chairman then explained that under item four of the 
agenda he and the honorary officers now retired from office. 
Mr. John Tilney, M.P., then rose in his place and said: 
“Annual General Meetings are usually very boring and I 
feel somewhat like the youngster last Friday who proposed a 
vote of thanks, and said, ‘Mr. Tilney has been quite different 
from what was expected. It really has been interesting.’ 
[Laughter]. This meeting too I think has stimulated all of us. 
In view of the great debt that we all know we owe to Sir 
Stephen King-Hall it was not surprising to us that Her Majesty 
conferred a Knighthood on him. How well the Hansard 
Society has been served by all its honorary officers, the Chair- 
man, Sir Stephen King-Hall, the Honorary Solicitor, Mr. 
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Keith Miller Jones, and the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Scott-Elliot. The services rendered to the Society by Sir 
Stephen King-Hall are known to all of us. Mr. Keith Miller 
Jones has given us invaluable assistance on the Society’s legal 
questions, and Mr. Walter Scott-Elliot, as you have heard, has 
kept a careful watch on our finances, which compare s 
favourably with those of last year. I have much pleasure in 
proposing the reappointment of the Honorary Officers.” 

The Rev. H. M. Waddams supported the proposal put 
forward by Mr. Tilney. The resolution was then put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

Resuming the chair Sir Stephen, on behalf of the Honorary 
Treasurer, Honorary Solicitor and himself, thanked the mem- 
bers for this renewal of their confidence in their honorary 
officers. 

In moving the resolution reappointing Messrs. Deloitte, 
Plender Griffiths & Co., as Honorary Auditors, the Chair- 
man emphasized the great debt of gratitude which the Society 
owed to this distinguished firm of Chartered Accountants. 
“TI would point out’’, said the Chairman, “that the work done 
for us by this firm, and it gives us particular pleasure to see 
that the two members of the firm who are especially concerned 
with our work are with us tonight, is no mere formality. We 
do our best to present our accounts in an orderly manner, but 
even so much work is involved and we are particularly grateful 
to them for their wise help and counsel which is always at our 
disposal.” 

The resolution was seconded by Lady King-Hall and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Romer-Lee thanked the meeting for what had been 
said about the firm and accepted with pleasure the office of 
Honorary Auditors to the Hansard Society on behalf of his 
firm. 

There being no other business the Chairman declared the 
meeting to be at an end. 
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Hansard Society News 


HANSARD House, 


June, 1955 
DEAR MEMBER, 


As Parliamentary Affairs is read by a number of persons and 
subscribed to by libraries who are not members of the Hansard 
Society, it has been decided to remove the feature Hansard 
Society News from the text of the journal and present it in the 
form of a supplement. 

I draw the attention of non-members of the Society who 
read Parliamentary Affairs regularly to the economic advantages 
of becoming members. 

As from the next issue, the price of single copies to non- 
members will be 6s. (25s. per annum, post free). Membership 
of the Society costs individuals 30s. per annum and corporate 
bodies, firms and associations of all kinds, a minimum of 
{2 2s. per annum. Schools may enrol at the individual 
membership fee of 30s. per annum. Membership of the Society 
includes the receipt of four copies a year of Parliamentary Affairs 
and the right to purchase all the Society’s publications at a 
discount of 334 per cent. as well as other privileges of member- 
p. 
The most interesting event which has occurred during the 
period being reviewed in this note took place in the Swedish 
Parliament. A group of Swedish M.P.s, representing all parties, 
tabled a motion which after expressing some very complimen- 
tary and gratifying remarks about the standing and reputation 
of the Hansard Society, asked the Royal Swedish Government 
to allocate a sum of money in the 1955 Budget to make it 


possible for the Hansard Society to have written and published 

in the English language an authoritative book on the Swedish 

Parliament. 

This motion was approved by the Swedish Parliament at the 

_ of April. The necessary steps are being taken to produce 
e book. 
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Members will agree that it is a very great compliment to 
the work and reputation of the Hansard Society that a sover. 
eign state should invite us to publish a book on its Parliament, 

Nevertheless, if I may write to you with the frankness you 


are entitled to expect from your Honorary Director, I am | 


sometimes alarmed at the responsibilities which are on the 
shoulders of your Society when compared with the resources 
at our disposal. 

We are living just within our income of £4,000 (approxi- 
mately) per annum, but this is achieved because of our staff 
of about seven persons (including secretaries) two, including 
myself, are 100 per cent. honorary and a third is only part paid 
by the Society. In short, if we disappeared it would need an 
income of £2,000 per annum to replace these three people, 
I am basing these figures on the assumption that £1,000 per 
annum would be required to pay for a paid Director and Editor 
of Parliamentary Affairs and £1,000 per annum to replace the 
one and a half voluntary bodies! 


In these circumstances, members will realize that it is a |i 


matter of great importance to increase the revenue of the 
Society. I have given a great deal of thought to this problem 
for many years and believe that all the methods by which the 
income of the Society can be increased to the necessary figure 
of £10,000 per annum are known to your Council. These 
methods fall into the following categories. 

1. Increase of membership. 

2. Appeals to Trusts, Foundations and similar bodies. 

3. Other sources of revenue, notably sales of literature. 

All these methods of increasing our income can be produc- 
tive if time and energy can be found to exploit them. But, as 
any member would at once realize after five minutes’ inspec- 
tion of our daily post, it is practically impossible with our 
present staff to cope with the work and raise money. 

That is why I now make an appeal to our members to take 
their coats off and help us to increase our income to enable us 
to engage adequate staff. If you are willing to do something for 
the Society and thus help to promote the cause of parliamen- 
tary democracy, will you please select one of the jobs set forth 
below and act accordingly. To help you, I have analyzed in 
greater detail what jobs are available under the three headings 
mentioned above. 

‘I. INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP. Will you obtain one new 
ordinary member for the Society? The annual subscription is 
30s. Membership (amongst other privileges) includes the 
receipt of copies of Parliamentary Affairs. 
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Will you obtain one new corporate member, i.e. a firm, 
large or small, a Trade Union branch or a local constituency 
ganization ? Minimum subscription £2 2s. a year. Privileges 
s for individual members. Schools can become corporate 


inembers at the reduced rate of gos. a year. 


There are hundreds of small private companies in this 
wuntry who could become corporate members. The directors 
if the companies do not perhaps realize that although the 
Hansard Society is an educational body exempt from tax, it isa 
body which supplies information to its members upon any 
wpect of any democratic Parliament. The proceedings of our 
wn Parliament in particular and often of other Parliaments 
are of direct concern to every business in the Kingdom, great or 
mall. Because we render a commercial service to our members, 
it would appear that the modest annual subscription to the 
Society is a legitimate charge against business expenses for tax 
purposes. For example, one firm has an arrangement whereby 
we watch Hansard for any reference to a number of subjects 
inwhich they are interested. 

An annual subscription of £2 2s. per annum, allowable as 
am expense against profits, should be within the means of 
sme small business known to you. Nor is the information 
service the only activity from which our members can benefit 
interms of strict business, though lack of space prevents me 
fom enumerating them all in this note. 


Finally, under the heading of membership, there is the 
associate. An associate of the Hansard Society is a person who 


gives us 10S, a year to support our work and in return receives 


limited privileges. 
2. APPEALS TO FOUNDATIONS, ETC. The nature of our work 
and claims for support have been laid on the doorsteps of all 


\the large trusts etc. known to me. There may, however, be 


mall bodies entitled to support educational work. If you know 
ofone, send us particulars. 

3. OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE, SALE OF LITERATURE. It is a 
matter of some satisfaction to your Council and Honorary Dir- 
tector that although the Society has never had any working cap- 
ital, it has managed to publish some twenty books, all of which 
have been favourably reviewed and from the sales of which we 
have derived a small profit. Any help you can give to increase 
these sales is useful. Write for our book list and could you not 
approach your local public library ? 

We have a study box on the British Parliament (Price 
3gns.). It was specially prepared for the British Council. A few 
of these boxes have been given by public-spirited people to 
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schools and they are greatly appreciated. How about a fi 
parents getting together and presenting one of these boxes t/ 
your local school? We will gladly send a box on approval. 

Finally, I wish to draw your attention to the help whic 
can be given to the Society if firms will buy advertising spac 
(£8 a page) in Parliamentary Affairs. 


* * * 


What we need is (say) 100 of our members, each of whom 
will resolve to be active in the cause and to crusade amongy 
their friends on behalf of the Society. If there is any task more 
important than that of promoting the cause of parliamentai 
democracy, it is unknown to me. But perhaps I am prejudiced 
so consider what Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. Attlee and Mr, 
Clement Davies said of our work in a joint statement in 
Times: “It is a duty of exceptional importance at this dime i 
our history”’. 

In her recent tour round the Commonwealth, Her Majesty 
referred on more than one occasion to the fact that parliamen- 
tary institutions were the great contribution which the British 
had made to civilization and she called upon people to support 
them. She was graciously pleased to send the Society a dona- 
tion towards its work soon after she came to the Throne. 

At what may well be a decisive period in world history, in 
this time of ideological strife when the future of mankind 
depends upon the ultimate and universal adoption of demo- 
cratic principles, I make a personal appeal to you not for 
money (though it will not be refused) but for a continuous and 
calculated effort on your part to advance the well-being of the 
Society by one of the methods I have suggested earlier in this 
letter. If you decided to devote one hour one day each week to 
this job and if a hundred people did this, great and cumulative 
results would be achieved. Should you decide to take action 
and require any supporting literature, please write to me. 


Yours sincerely, 
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Hansard Society News 


HANSARD House, 
September, 1955 


. | DEAR MEMBER, 


May I first thank those members who so kindly responded 
to my cri de ceur in my last letter to you for help in our drive 
to get new members. You will be pleased to hear that there 
has been a slight increase in membership, both individual and 
corporate as a result. We here in the office have not been idle 
in this respect. To mention but one or two of our efforts— 
letters about the Society’s work have appeared in the journals 
of the Associations of Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses ; 
new members of the House of Commons have been circularized ; 
letters have been sent to dozens of firms asking them to 
become corporate members, and so on. 

The Society’s publications are selling steadily and a 
revised fourth edition of Our Parliament by Strathearn Gordon 
will appear towards the end of this year. 

Our Honorary Librarian is steadily building up the basis 
of a parliamentary library. 

The Information Service is much in demand by both 
members and non-members of the Society and by agencies of 
overseas governments. We usually find that in most cases 
where the enquirer is a non-member asking for information 
the enquirer joins the Society. 

Since my last report to you, a number of visitors have called 
at Hansard House for information. These include four 
members of the Japanese Committee on Electoral Reform 
and the Government Whip and Leader of the Opposition 
of the Sudanese Parliament. 

The Hansard Society has become a member of the 
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International Political Science Association, whose Conferenceml 
at Stockholm in August I attended. I took the opportunity 
whilst there to make known the work of the Society to the many 
foreign delegates. See page 539 of Parliamentary Affairs. 

We have received many favourable comments on the 
enlarged edition of Parliamentary Affairs and we are stil] 
striving to increase its circulation and advertising revenue. 

At the Society’s last Council meeting Mr. Carl Hayden 
(Vice-President of the First National City Bank of New York) 
was co-opted to the Council. 

It is with pleasure that I am able to tell you that they 
progress of the Society’s work recently came to the notice of 
the Prime Minister who sent the following letter: ’ 


‘Dear King-Ha ll, 


I have watched with much satisfaction the progress of # 
the Hansard Society since it was founded in 1944 to promote J 
the cause of parliamentary democracy at home and 
abroad. I wish success to your efforts to strengthen the # 
modest financial resources of the Society. — 


Yours sincerely, 
ANTHONY EDEN.” 


Lastly, may I ask members to make a note that the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Society will be held at Hansard House, ¥ 
39 Millbank, London, S.W.1 on 29th November, at 6 p.m. 

I hope you will make every effort to attend and that 
corporate members will send at least one representative. 


Yours sincerely, 
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What every reader oughi to kn: 


Every scrious reader @hould know about the British Nation. 
graphy. Week by week iteéeords all the mew British books 
phicts. and the new editions, in an onder which shows at « 
what is «vailable on any subject which intetests you. Nothin: 
it—and if you nothing will escape you. 
bound Annual Vohualg) the last of four Cumulations, record: 
classifies entire output of British publishers 
for the year. Whereto find it? In public Hbra- 
rica, in university and special libraries, and in 
tmany important bookshops. Ask to see it,” 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Weekly Lists. Quarterly Cumulations. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICA: — 
RURAL BANK BUILDING, 34 BLIZABETH s 
is an résearch organisation, funded 


to cnouurage and assist in the selentific approach 
political, economic and social problems in Austr 


It bes published nunrber of subjects of 
importance whith provide an objective anc auth 
approach to the following subjects: 


Kederaliem in Australia 42/6 
Australian Production at the Crossroads 
Taxation Policy 4 


‘he Australian Political Party System 12/6 
Northern Australla—-Task for a Nation 59/6 
Australia’s Power Resources 


The Inetitute’s “regular publication is the “Au: ral 
Quarterly” which publishes articles of a high stander: 
social, economic, political and cultural subjects in A. 
The journal ‘has achieved a very high Standing im pu 
estimation abroad ‘as well as, throughout 
annua! subsexiption is 16/<. 543 
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You should know about 


THE RETAIL TRADING - 
STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


Since 1946 there has been a good deal of talk in the news- 
papers about an association which is frequently referred to as 
“the Watch-dog Association”. The inference of this nickname is 
that the Retail Trading-Standards Association is mainly con- 
cerned with the protection of the public, whereas this is in fact 
an incidental feature of its highly specialised work. 


As the subject of consumer protection and the name of the 
Association have been so frequently linked and mentioned in 
Parliamentary Debates, it is fitting that readers of Parliamentary 
Affairs should know something of the wide range of protective 
and educational work carried out by this Association. 


It was founded twenty years ago by a group of retailers who 
realised that the words used to describe their goods were becom- 
ing debased and distorted by exaggeration, with a consequential 
loss of value in advertisements and an obvious loss of the 
retailers’ goodwill. 


Though at first an Association of retailers, it was soon joined 
by others interested in orderly consumer marketing and its 
membership now extends to manufacturers, other trade associa- 
tions, advertising agencies and national newspapers. 

Its sanctions are two: 

First, the desire of the great majority of all Traders that 
their relationships with the public shall be conducted 
honestly on a basis of mutual understanding. 

Secondly, in cases of deliberate and flagrant misrepre- 
sentation the R.T.S.A. prosecutes under the amended 
Merchandise Marks Acts in the interest of the good name 
of all traders, Twenty-five prosecutions have been under- 
taken since the war. Twenty-four have been successful. 

The R.T.S.A. has always believed that Trade can best govern 
itself from within rather than allow abuses to become so 
prevalent that Government must step in from without. 

A copy of the Annual Report of the R.T.S.A. will be sent 
to readers who write to:— 


THE RETAIL TRADING - STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


356 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 


Telephone MAYfair 1928 


WESTERN POLITICAL 
QUARTERLY 


A national professional journal 
published in March, June, September, December 
by the University of Utah 


European Coal and Steel Community Henry J. Merry 


Communist China’s New 


Constitution Franklin W. Houn 
U.S. Policies in North Africa Lorna H. Hahn 
Webb-Pomerene Associations Hobert P. Sturm 
Class Identification and Projection 

in Voting Behaviour Heinz Eulau 
Cold War Tragedy James P. Warburg | 


and other feature articles offered by the 
WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


Approximately 900 pages. Four dollars per volume 
($5.00 abroad) 


Send orders to the Editor, Professor F. B. Schick 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. 
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The other company 
struck oil first! 


i should have flown B.0.A.C. 
I should have flown B.0.A.C. 
I should have flown B.0.A.C. 


I should have flown B.O.A.C. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or any B.0.A.C. office. > 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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The Story of 
NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER 
Part II 


In 1939 National News-Letter carried on a private war 
against the Nazis by sending into Germany thousands of 
News-Letters in German, designed to attack the Nazis on their 
home front. This campaign so infuriated and alarmed the 
Nazi leaders that extraordinary efforts were made to prevent 
these News-Letters from crossing the German frontier; but 
National News-Letter had its own underground organization 
and managed to defeat the Nazi security arrangements. 

So seriously did the Nazis take this private political war- 
fare operation, that the British Ambassador in Berlin informed 
HMG that it was essential to stop the business since it was 
seriously jeopardizing the appeasement policy. An uncompli- 
mentary remark about Sir Stephen forms the subject of the 
final paragraph of the last message before the outbreak of war 
sent by the German Government to HMG. 

Sir Stephen King-Hall informed the Foreign Office that he 
would stop his campaign if the Prime Minister would ask him 
to do so, but since the News-Letters sent into Germany were 
based on Lord Halifax’s speeches, could it be wrong to allow 
the German people to know the facts about British policy? 

We know that at one time in August 1939 copies of the 
German News-Letter were changing hands in the Rhineland 
at £1 a time. 

Today, as in 1939, National News-Letter tries to fulfil the 
motto given to it by the late Lord Keynes: “The assertion of 
truth, the unveiling of illusion, the dissipation of hate, the 
enlargement and instruction of men’s hearts and minds.” 


The subscription rates are: 
To any address in the world 52 weekly News-Letters 
£2 10s sterling (US & Canada $8) 
By Air Mail £4 sterling (US & Canada $12) 


A specimen copy will be sent on request. 


The Manager, K-H Services Limited, 
162 Buckingham Palace Road, London S.W.1. 
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THE 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


A Quarterly Review of Political Science 
has published these significant articles in recent 
issues: 


ARE WE MovING TowarD FascisM? D. F. Fleming 
FoRCES AND ELEMENTS FORMING A POLITICAL 


STYLE Theodore Heuss 
THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHO- 
ANALYTIC THEORY Floyd W. Matson 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS: FREE SPEECH AND THE 
SILENT PROFESSOR Francis W. Coker 


CARL BECKER: AMERICAN LIBERAL John C. Cairns 


HINDRANCES TO FOREIGN POoLicy: _INDI- 
VIDUALISM AND LEGALISM T.1.Cook and M. Moos 


THE CASE FOR JUDICIAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL 
LIBERTIES Loren P. Beth 


Published by the 
SOUTHERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
in cooperation with 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Annual Subscription $5.00 
(Outside continental U.S. $5.50) 


Please address all subscription correspondence to: 
Office of the Managing Editor 
204 Peabody Hall 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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for progress 


Here, at Kemsley Mills, Bowaters are 
installing a huge new paper-making machine. 
Its cost: over one million pounds. 

Yet, under the Bowater international 
development programme, five more machines 
are to be installed — two at Thames 

Mills, two at Mersey Mills, the other at 
Bowaters’ Tennessee Mills, acclaimed only last 
year as the greatest Anglo-American industrial 
venture since the war. Together these 
machines will produce some 370,000 tons 

of paper a year —a noticeable proportion of 

the entire world supply. They are the 

very heart of a master plan of expansion that 
includes new power stations, pulp mills, new factories 
to manufacture building board, corrugated 

containers and high-grade tissues. 


A enterprise B Ow at ers 


Great Britain U.S.A. Canada Australia South Africa Eire Norway Sweden 
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HANSARD SOCIETY 


Publications 


OUR PARLIAMENT 


by STRATHEAN GORDON, O.B.E. 


*¢ |... the best handbook on Parliament published for 
many years.’ — MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


FOURTH EDITION NOW BEING REPRINTED 1§s. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE 
by D. W. S. LiDDERDALE 


** |... by far the best book on the French Government 
that has appeared, either in French or in English... .”’ 
— SPECTATOR 


SECOND IMPRESSION 21s, 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS 


by STEPHEN KING-HALL AND RICHARD K. ULLMANN 


. . concise, readable and manifestly unbiased... . 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
10s. 6d. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


INCORPORATING THE FORTNIGHTLY 


Contents for September 1955 issue include: 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE ... _... Dr Gilbert Murray, O.M. 
EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT OF THE CONFERENCE George Bilaiakin 
RESURGENCE OF EUROPEAN JEWRY .-» Dr Norman Bentwich 


A NEUTRAL ZONE BETWEEN EAST & WEST IN EUROPE 
Dr Tilea (formerly Roumanian Minister in London) 
STRAINS IN THE BALKAN ALLIANCE Anton Logoreci (an Albanian) 


AUTOMATION IN U.S. INDUSTRY ... Professor Dankert (U.S.A.) 
THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE ose Ss: ne Dr Collocott 
KING NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO «ee Henry Baerlein 
CHRISTOPHER FRY .. Derek Stanford 
THE COMMUNIST THREAT TO NEPAL «++ «xe Colonel Cfocker 
CHANGES INRUSSIA eee .. Axel Heyst 


The Contemporary Review is published monthly at 3s. 6d. 
Annual subscription £2. 5. o post free 


Send 3s. 9d. for the current issue to the publisher, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 46/47 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


J 


Vol. 12 in the series DOKUMENTE UND BERICHTE 
DES EUROPA-ARCHIVS: 


The Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. before 
and after the Death of Stalin 
Party Leadership—Party Organisation—Party Ideology 
By Boris Meissner 
With comprehensive index / Published in German 
DM 12,— 


INSTITUT FUR EUROPAISCHE POLITIK UND 
WIRTSCHAFT 
Frankfurt am Main 
available from 
EUROPAISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST 


MYLIUSSTRASSE 20 
FRANKFURT / MAIN, GERMANY 
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The Twentieth Century ? 
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Recent writers on political subjects include: 


Austen Albu D. R. Gillie 

Mark Alexander Denis Healey 

Julian Amery G. F. Hudson 

G. L. Arnold Richard Lowenthal 
John Beavan Reginald Paget 
Robert Boothby Enoch Powell 

D. W. Brogan John Strachey 

W. L. Burn P. C. Gordon Walker 
William Clark C. M. Woodhouse 


“**The Twentieth Century’ has become one of the liveliest of 
our monthlies”—Times Literary Supplement 

**The Twentieth Century’ certainly qualifies as our best 
wae . Ideas abound, as one has come to expect . 


—Spectator 
“That excellent monthly ‘The Twentieth Century’. . .” 
—Tribune 
**. .. well worth any intelligent person’s two shillings . . .” 
—Truth 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS 


Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents, or from the publishers, 


| 

| 

| Wilfred Fienburgh Woodrow Wyatt 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
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Chatham House 
Autumn Publications 
ARGENTINA. By George Pendle 12s. 6d. 
4 A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS IN ENGLISH OF 
‘ ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 1910-1954 5s. Od. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY : SOME RELEVANT DOCUMENTS, 
January 1950 to April 1955 8s. 6d. 
LABOUR POLICY IN THE USSR 1917-1928. By Margaret 
Dewar 35s. Od. 
THE REBUILDING OF ITALY: Politics & Economics 1945- 
1955. By Muriel Grindrod 18s. Od. 
Prices are approximate 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


A Quarterly Published by 
The University of Notre Dame 


Editor, M. A. Fitzsimons 
Associated Editors, Frank O’Malley, J. J. Kennedy 
Managing Editor, Thomas T. McAvoy 


@ The Review of Politics brings to bear upon the special problems raised by 
modern culture the illumination of the Christian world-view. 

@ In addition to studies of contemporary political and social realities from a philo- 
sophical and historical point-of-view, it has published articles on Dante, Lang- 
land, Blake, Newman, Lammenais, Brownson, Peguy, Bloy and Bernanos, and on 
the condition of the Catholic minority in American culture. 

@ Representative contributors include Jacques Maritain, Don Luigi Sturzo, Otto 
Karrer, Russell Kirk, Hans Morgenthau, John U. Nef, Eric Voegelin, Hannah 
Arendt, Hans Kohn, Josef Pieper, Jean Danielou, R. H. Tawney, Francis Dvornik, 
Bernard Wall and Robert Speaight. 


Annual Subscription: U.S. and Pan-American, $4.00; 
Foreign, $4.40. Single issues, $1.25 each. 


Address: The Editors, Review of Politics, 
P.O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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EUROPEAN PEACE TREATIES 
AFTER WORLD WAR I 


Negotiations and Texts of Treaties with 
Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Finland 


Will contribute to your understanding of some 
of today’s most urgent issues— 


/ the problems of negotiating for peace in an 
atmosphere of increasing international tension 


some of the factors which transformed war- 
time allies into peacetime rivals 


/ the struggle for power in east Europe and the 
Mediterranean 


areference book which the student of diplomatic history 

can hardly afford not to have on his shelf. And the general 

reader may, with its help, reflect on how far things have moved 

from the order that those peace treaties intended to 
establish!. ..” 

GERHART NIEMEYER in The Annals of the 

American Academy Of Political and Social Science. 


“|, . informative, authoritative and very carefully prepared 
to exclude ponderous detail.” 

CLIFFORD A. L. RICH in The Western 

Political Quarterly 


Edited by Amelia C. Leiss in co-operation with Raymond Dennett 
$4.75 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Special Studies of World Affairs 
Do You Know 


The British Survey ? 


You cannot understand the real meaning of day-to-day news 
without knowing its background. The British Survey exists to pro- 
vide reliable information on which readers can form their own 
opinion. Written entirely by people with first-hand experience, 
each issue has as its subject of the month one country or interna- 
tional topic of major importance, and usually some other articles 
or notes on current affairs. The price is 1s. 6d. and it is published 
by The British Society for International Understanding, an indepen- 
dent Scientific Society registered under the Act of 1843. 


Annual subscription 15s. Membership of the Society, including use 
of the Information Service, 25s. Write for particulars and specimen 
copy to:— The Secretary, The British Society, Benjamin Franklin 
House, 36 Craven Street, London, W.C.2. 


THE GUARDIAN 


English language periodicals 
Published in Burma 


THE MONTHLY journal deals with the social, cultural and poli- 
tical life of S.E. Asia. 

The only journal of its kind in Burma. 
Single copies 1s. 6d. Yearly 12s. Post free. 


THE DAILY newspaper — independent — first with the news. 
Single copies 2d. Monthly ss. Post free. 


ENQUIRIES GUARDIAN LTD. 
55 BARR STREET, (P.O.. BOX 1522), 


RANGOON, 


““GUARDIAN’’, RANGOON. 
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STRAIGHT 


A study of voting behaviour if the const): 
‘stol Nerth-Edst at the General Electic. 
R. S. MILNE 
ee. MACKENZ1: 


the mest tiseful study yet made On wha: 
behind English voting.” Manchester 


. Warmlg: welcomed as the first poblished 
to analyse im detail the influence of a British ©. <. 
campaign on imdividual voters.” Econo: 
well and carfally conducted sv. 
Times Literary Sup 
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